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—but for one man's persistence 


MR. TAYLOR ruefully surveyed the disorder. 
“Those fellows knew their business, all right. They 
jimmied the back door, took the silver, broke into the 
wall safe in my den, and helped themselves to every - 
thing valuable on the first floor they could carry.” 

“Yes,” interrupted his wife, “but that insurance 
man knew his business, too! Never let up till he 


made us see the need for insurance to cover just 


this sort of thing. His argument on high replacement 
cost was what sold me. One man’s persistence has 


saved us a lot of money and worry.” 


The one man of this story was a U. S.F.& G. 





representative—one of 9,000 agents. These men are 
pledged to serve and worthy of confidence. Look in the 
telephone book for the name of the local U.S. F.& G. 


agent. He is an able counselor on property protection. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


U.S. F. & G. 






HOME OFFICES, BALTIMORE 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY with which is affiliated FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
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WHEN YOU TALK TOGETHER 
THINK 
TOGETHER 


AND, in the ticklish business of collection 


efforts, disputed items and credit inquiries, 


thinking together means everything. 

Long Distance adds a friendliness to diffi- 
cult transactions which only the human voice 
ean convey. And this friendliness may mean 
the difference between continued good will 
or irreparable misunderstanding. 

With the business upswing gaining momen- 
tum every day, it is worth money to have 
‘money in hand. Industries all over the 
country are finding that a high percentage of 
Long Distance calls result in immediate col- 
lections or definite promises .. . an advan- 
tage far outweighing the moderate cost. 

Long Distance is clear, fast, flexible. 
Try it and know the satisfaction 
of getting “there and back’ in a 


matter of minutes. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Secretary of Labor by the Walsh- 

Healey act, regulations have been 

issued requiring that all provisions 
of the law pertaining to wages and 
hours and working conditions be in- 
cluded in each invitation for bids for 
Government contracts covered by the 
law. Further regulations will be issued 
from time to time by the Department 
of Labor, “Labor Information Bul- 
letin’” reports. 

Exemptions. In addition to the ex- 
emptions outlined in the law, the Sec- 
retary of Labor has exempted the fol- 
lowing classes of contracts upon evi- 
dence that the application of the law 
would “seriously impair the conduct 
of Government business”: 

(a) Contracts for public utility 
services including electric light and 
power, water, steam, and gas; 

(b) Contracts which are to be per- 
formed outside the geographic limits 
of the United States, its territories, and 


Ty se the authority given to the 
uu 


the District of Columbia, except where . 


such performance requires a shipment 
from within such geographic limits; 

(c) Contracts awarded to complete 
unfinished work begun by a defaulting 
contractor prior to the date the Walsh- 
Healey law went into effect. 

Procedure for Exemptions. Requests 
for exemptions of a contract from the 
application of one or more of the pro- 
visions of the law must be made by 
the head of the Federal contracting 
agency or department, and must be 
accompanied by a statement clearly 
specifying reasons for the exemption. 

All requests for exceptions or ex- 
emptions must be transmitted to the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department for submission to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Definition of manufacturer and reg- 
ular dealer. The regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor define the terms 
“manufacturer” and “regular dealer,” 
referred to in the Walsh-Healey Act, 
as follows: 

(a) A manufacturer is a person 
who owns, operates, or maintains a 
factory or establishment that produces 
on the premises the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment required under 
the contract and of the general char- 


Walsh-Healey developments 


acter described by the specifications. 

(b) A regular dealer is a person 
who owns, operates, or maintains a 
store, warehouse, or other establishment 
in which the materials, supplies, ar- 
ticles, or equipment of the general 
character described by the specifications 
and required under the contract are 
bought, kept in stock, and sold to the 
public*in the usual course of business. 

Bids received from any bidder who 
does not fall within one of these defi- 
nitions will be rejected. 





Some advisers of President Roosevelt 
are talking of asking for an enlargement 
of the Walsh-Healey Contracts Act at 
the coming session of Congress, the 
“New York Times” reports. 

The act, which became effective 
Sept. 28, provides in general that 
companies doing business with the 
government must comply with stated 
labor standards, including payment of 
prevailing wages, on contracts involving 
an amount exceeding $10,000. 

Officials of the Labor Department 
are studying the advisability of recom- 
mending a lower minimum, to make the 
act apply to a larger number of contracts 
and offset a practice of submitting bids 
for only parts of contracts. 

The act now covers only about 2 
per cent. of the number and 11 to 12 
per cent of the value of government 
contracts, according to statisticians. 
Construction contracts of more than 
$2,000 are covered by the Bacon- 
Davis Act, which ae for prevail- 
ing wages. ese contracts comprise 
about 1 per cent of the number and 15 
per cent of the value of all government 
construction awards. 

Thus about 97 per cent of the number 
and 74 per cent of the value of govern- 
ment contracts are unaffected by either 

aw. Labor representatives declare that 
the field should be more largely 


covered. 





Overtime. Employes engaged in or 
connected with the manufacture, fab- 
rication, assembling, handling, super- 
vision, or shipment of materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment used in 
the performance of the contract may 
be employed in excess of 8 hours in 
any 1 day or in excess of 40 hours in 
any 1 week, provided such persons shall 


be paid for any hours in excess of such 
limits the overtime rate of pay which 
has been set therefor by the Secretary 
of Labor. ; 

Until otherwise set by the Secretary 
of Labor the rate of pay for such over- 
time shall be one and one-half times 
the basic hourly rate or piece rate re- 
ceived by the employe. 

Records of employment. Every con- 
tractor subject to the provisions of the 
act shall maintain the following rec- 
ords of employment which shall be 
available for the inspection and trans- 
cription of authorized representatives 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

(a) Name, address, sex, age, and 
occupation of each employe covered by 
the contract stipulations. 

(b) Date of birth of each such em- 
ploye under 21 years of age. 

(c) Wage and hour records for 
each such employe including the rate 
of wages and the amount paid each 
pay period, the hours worked each day 
and each week, and the period during 
which each such employe was engaged 
on a Government contract with the 
number of such contract. 

Such records shall be kept on file by 
the employer for at least 1 year after 
the termination of the contract. 

Minimum wages. This provision of 
the law will not become operative for 
any particular industry or group of in- 
dustries until the Secretary of Labor 
has determined such wages after hav- 
ing conducted regular hearings at 
which labor and industry will be given 
opportunity to testify. 

Public contracts board. The Secre- 
tary of Labor established on October 
6, a public contracts board in the De- 
partment of Labor to hold hearings 
and to make findings upon questions 
arising under the Walsh-Healey law. 
Pending the passage of a special ap- 
propriation act, the board will con- 
sist of three officers of the Department 
of Labor. 

The board is charged with the duty 
of passing upon requests for exceptions 
and exemptions, establishment of over- 
time rates, complaints of violations of 
the act, establishment of prevailing 
minimum wages, and appeals from the 
rulings of other agencies. 
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Peace insurance 


During the past few weeks we have been wishing each 

= other Happy New Year. But how happy will this new 

M year be? We have heard much about “Peace on earth, 

good will toward men.” How much peace or good will are 
we sure of in this new yearr 

Exactly twenty years ago we cherished the same hopes. 
And yet only a little more than three months of 1917 had 
passed before this nation was at war. It was a “war to end 
wars”—‘‘a great moral contest between democracy and au- 
tocracy”—“a war to make the world safe for democracy.” 

What did it accomplishr 

Less than two decades later (1) the stage is being set for 
another major conflict between nations, (2) the threat of au- 
tocracy has changed to the threat of dictatorship, essentially 
the same thing, (3) we hear that it may be necessary for the 
United States once again to aid the democracies of the world 
against the dictator-governed nations. 

There is no use mulling over the billions and billions of dol- 
lars the World War cost us, directly and indirectly. The 
debt structure erected because of that “war to end wars” will 
continue to cast its taxation shadow for generations. The 
cost in human lives and misery, during the years of war and 
the depression caused by that war, has likewise been appal- 
lingly high. 

There has recently been some preliminary discussion con- 
cerning the possibility of the payment of war debts to us by 
some of the countries which in recent years have seemed rather 
oblivious to the existence of these debts or of their obligations 
to meet them. It is more than mere coincidence that this 
talk comes up at a time when the threats of war in Europe 
are less veiled and more potent than at any time since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 

Under the Johnson Act, which was passed in April 1934, a 
foreign government which is in default in the payment of its 
obligations, or any part thereof, to the Government of the 
United States, cannot sell its securities in the American mar- 
kets. Of course if we would be willing to scale down the 
war debts and accept a small portion of the original total, it 
would be to the interest, decidedly, of certain nations to re- 
move themselves from the default classification. 

It may well turn out that under present conditions abroad 
it is important for us to maintain the war debts as they are. 
They can be a tremendous asset for time may prove that they 
became a reasonable premium for peace insurance. As long 
as they are outstanding, we are more likely to stop, look and 
listen before we again get mixed up in European conflicts. 
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The N. A. C. M.'s Assistant Executive Manager, DAVID A. WEIR, develops a timely analysis of 


The economics of the 


No business legislation in recent 

years has given more concern and 
M less clarity of understanding to 

business men than has the Robin- 
son-Patman Bill. The confusion aris- 
ing from it indicates what happens 
when a legislative body starts out with 
the intention of attacking one reputed 
evil and then adds to the resultant bill 
the accumulated opinions, convictions 
or prejudices of legislators on other 
matters only indirectly or remotely re- 
lated to the original point of attack. 

The original idea of the Robinson- 
Patman Bill was to strike at chain 
stores. The bill as finally enacted con- 
cerns virtually every business, large 
and small, which engages in or is af- 
fected by interstate commerce. 

Not being an attorney, it is my in- 
teftion to give consideration to the 
bill largely from the economic and 
business viewpoint rather than from 
the legal point of view. Such refer- 
ences as are made to the provisions of 
the law itself are designed to repre- 
sent only a business point of view rath- 
er than as an attempt to express any 
authoritative legal interpretation. 

Opinions as to economic effects 
which may come about in the future 
can be only provisional as there is no 
exact assurance regarding economic 
effects. However, those opinions from 
the business viewpoint cannot be more 
uncertain than are the present legal 
opinions concerning the many obscure 
and indefinite features of the act it- 
self. 

This present act enlarges the ob- 
jectives of Section XIII of the Clay- 
ton Act which has been in effect since 
1914. When the Clayton Act was 
passed there were many ominous fore- 
bodings on the part of business men 
as to the effect of that act. Most of 
the chaos feared from its enactment 
has never taken place, largely due per- 
haps to the rule of reason which has 
been applied in the enforcement. 

It may be that the present fears will 





prove to be no more well founded in 
experience than was the earlier alarm 
concerning the Clayton Act. ‘There 
are, however, certain very definite dif- 
ferences between the Clayton Act and 
the Robinson-Patman Bill which make 
more forceful and important the fears 
of business men regarding the opera- 
tions of this act. The most important 
differences are as follows: 

1. The Robinson-Patman Bill holds 
the receiver as well as the grantor of 
discrimination responsible. 

2. The burden of proof in civil actions 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
is on the one accused rather than on 
the Commission itself. 

3. While the Clayton Act aimed gen- 
erally at the elimination of monopolies 
and any substantial stoppage of com- 
petition, this later act goes further in 
attempting to protect the individual 
from the effects of discrimination af- 
fecting competition. 

The most important feature of the 
act in civil cases is that which pro- 
hibits price discrimination where such 
discrimination substantially _ lessens 
competition, tends to create monopoly 
or injures, destroys or prevents com- 
petition between individuals. 

It is pertinent at this point to ask 
what is meant by competition. No def- 
inite answer can be given until a court 
decision on that point. However, it 
would seem reasonable to believe that 
it is not discriminatory to grant a more 
favorable price to a wholesaler than 
to a retailer since they are not pre- 
sumed to be competitors. It is true, 
of course, that there are many whose 
businesses are a combination of whole- 
saling and retailing. In these cases it 
would seem necessary for the seller to 
classify such businesses as belonging 
to one or the other group and to make 
their sales to them on that basis. 

The act is not designed as a price 
fixing act but as one to limit discrimi- 
nation. Even here there are exceptions 
so that not all differences in price or 


services may properly be called dis- 
criminatory. The following are specific 
exceptions: 

1. The seller may make allowance in 
his sale price for actual saving in pro- 
ductive and distributive costs. This 
means that where the seller can show 
that the lower price charged one pur- 
chaser represents an actual saving in 
the cost of producing and distributing 
of goods to that purchaser, the lower 
price granted is not considered dis- 
criminatory within the meaning of the 
law. However, note that the burden 
of proof is upon the accused if he is 
cited for discrimination. He must be 
in position to show definitely how he 
arrived at the difference in price and 
that the lower price granted to one 
purchaser is a measure of the lower 
production and distribution cost. It is 
my opinion that if this provision is in- 
terpreted and enforced strictly accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, it will be 
almost an impossibility for the seller 
to have records exact enough to be of 
much benefit in proving there was no 
discrimination. It should be noted also 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
may set limits upon the extension of 
this exception made to the provisions 
of the law regarding discrimination. 

2. An exception to the prohibition on 
price discrimination may be made in 
response to changing conditions af- 
fecting the market for, or marketabil- 
ity of, the goods concerned. 

This exception is to take care of un- 
usual conditions such as arise when 
there is imminent likelihood of deteri- 
oration of perishable goods, obsoles- 
cence of seasonable goods, distress sales 
and other emergency conditions simi- 
lar. 

3. A further exception lies in the 
rather vague provision made whereby a 
seller may lower his price in order to 
meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor. 

It should be noted here that the in- 
tent of the act seems to permit only 
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Robinson-Patman Act 


meeting the lower price of the com- 
petitor and underselling him. There is 
one obscure point here also about 
which attorneys do not agree and about 
which they probably will not agree 
until a definite decision has been given 
by the courts. The majority opinion, 
however, seems to be that the seller 
in lowering his price to meet that of 
a competitor must be reasonably sure 
that the competitor himself is not vi- 
olating the provisions of the act. 

Another question of particular in- 
terest to credit managers having to do 
with discrimination in prices or services 
is concerning terms of sale and the 
question of cash discounts. Here again 
no certain and authoritative opinion 
can be cited. The general belief, 
which was augmented by statements 
made by the sponsors of the act dur- 
ing the debate in Congress, is that the 
act does not prevent sales being made 
to one concern on a credit basis while 
requiring others to pay cash. 

In regard to cash discounts the pur- 
pose of the act would seem to be met 
if the same cash discount should be 
available for all those who are entitled 
to credit, and the discount not so great 
in amount that it appears as a flagrant 
attempt to evade the law. There have 
been opinions expressed that the taking 
of an unearned cash discount would be 
illegal. It is probable that such taking 
of an unearned discount would not ren- 
der the seller of goods liable if he uses 
due diligence in insisting such discounts 
are not allowable. It may be, however, 
that the taker of such discounts can be 
held liable since he is virtually making 
a discrimination in favor of himself. 

Other prohibitions against discrimi- 
nation have to do with fake brokerage 
fees where these fees are not bona fide 
but are actually ways of giving a price 
discrimination and advertising allow- 
ances. There is no prohibition against 
such things as advertising allowances, 
but the law does provide that where they 
are granted they must be made avail- 


able on proportionately equal terms to 
all competitors. Since the word “‘avail- 
able” is used here a reasonable assump- 
tion is that the competitor is entitled to 
the advertising allowance only when 
he requests it and that the seller is not 
bound to broadcast the fact that such 
allowances are being given to some of 
his customers. 

The greatest obscurity in this pro- 
vision has to do with the meaning of 
the words “proportionately equal 
terms.” Whether or not any distinc- 
tion in advertising allowances is to be 
based on the size of the territory cov- 
ered, the volume of business done, the 
necessity for meeting competitive con- 
ditions or upon other bases, cannot be 
stated definitely until decisions have 
been rendered by the courts in actual 
cases. 

In actions before the Federal Trade 
Commission the burden of proof is 
placed on the accused. In case of con- 
viction there is a right of appeal to the 
courts. Actions may also be brought 
by persons who consider themselves in- 
jured because of price or other dis- 
crimination. Suit may be brought for 
an injunction and for triple damages. 
It is assumed that this means com- 
plainant may sue for three times the 
amount of the loss incurred by him be- 
cause of discrimination in favor of a 
competitor. 

All of the preceding has had to do 
with the civil part of the act. The 
criminal provisions were added to the 
act after it had been introduced into 
Congress. ‘Those provisions have served 
still further to add to the great con- 
fusion existing. The criminal pro- 
visions prohibit three things. 

1. Granting any discount, rebate, al- 
lowance or advertising service charge 
not available to all competing pur- 
chasers at the time of the transaction 
in respect of a sale of goods of like 
grade, quality and quantity. Some at- 
torneys believe that this provision may 
be in conflict with the civil part of the 


act inasmuch as in the civil section 
there are specific exceptions made 
wherein discounts can be granted with- 
out violation of the law. 

2. Selling goods at lower prices than 
those exacted by the seller elsewhere 
for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion or eliminating a competitor. 

3. Selling goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competi- 
tor. 

The most obvious obscurity in this 
third provision has to do with the 
meaning of the words “unreasonably 
low prices.” It would seem virtually 
impossible for a seller of goods to know 
at all times whether the prices being 
charged by him might be considered 
by the courts as unreasonably low. 

In these criminal cases the burden 
of proof rests on the government. 
Those liable in the criminal provisions 
are any persons who are parties to or 
who assist in unlawful discrimination. 
It can be seen that under this provi- 
sion circumstances might exist in which 
credit managers would be considered 
as among those liable. ‘The penalty 
provided for anyone who is found 
guilty of connection with such discrim- 
ination is a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year or both. 

By way of summarization of a few 
of the points of greatest uncertainty 
in attempting to interpret the law, I 
present the following questions with- 
out assuming the ability to give a defi- 
nite answer to them. Such definite 
answers must come later from the 
courts. 

1. What is to be considered as the 
field of competition as it concerns 
wholesalers and retailers? 

2. To what extent may goods sold 
in intrastate commerce and _ prices 
charged. be brought under the act since 
the intent of the act would seem to 
include certain intrastate transactions 
where price discrimination affects a 
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competitor in another state? 

3. In lowering a price to meet a 
competitor’s price, must the one who 
does that be able to prove that the 
competitor himself was not violating 
the. law? 

4. Will the rule of reason be applied 
in permitting price differences based 
upon differences in production and dis- 
tribution cost or will the law be strict- 
ly interpreted to require absolute ac- 
curacy in showing that the lower price 
given represented an exact saving in 
production and distribution costs? 

5. What will be decided regarding 
the granting of different credit terms 
and regarding the taking of unearned 
discounts ? 

6. What is meant by the phrase 
“proportionately equal terms” as ap- 
plied to such things as advertising al- 
lowances? 

7. What will be done regarding the 
reputed conflict in the civil and crimi- 
nal provisions of the act? 

8. In the criminal provisions what 
basis is to be used for deciding upon 
the meaning of the phrase “unreason- 
ably lower prices” ? 

There are many other questions 
which will arise. These, however, will 
indicate clearly the obscurity of its 
provisions and the reasons for the wide 
uncertainty as to what may and may 
not be done without violating the law. 

In giving consideration to some of 
the effects of the act we are confronted 
with an almost equal uncertainty. It 
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Mr. Weir discusses its economic 
consequences, an approach of significance to everyone. 






may, however, be worth while to give 
consideration to possibilities. 

One question asked has had to do 
with the probable effect on prices. It 
is conceivable that the operation of the 
act may tend either to increase or to 
decrease prices, and that it may affect 
them in one direction at one time and 
in another direction at another time. 
However, it is my opinion that over a 
long period of time the general effect 
of the act will be to increase rather 
than to decrease prices. I feel that 
this is almost certain to be the result 
if the original purpose of the act is 
fulfilled, since the original purpose was 
to eliminate or to decrease the potency 
of those units in our business system 
which have been able to secure lower 
prices and pass them on to the con- 
sumer. ‘This is said without any at- 
tempt either to condemn or to uphold 
the chain store or other large units 
which have been able to secure favor- 
able prices because of the large volume 
of their purchases. 

It is possible also that in the attempt 
made to save smaller business units 
many smaller units may virtually be 
forced out of business. The act states 
that nothing herein contained shal! 
prevent persons engaged in selling 
goods in commerce from selecting their 
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own customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade. 
Unless a very strict interpretation is 
made of the provisions as to restraint 
of trade, it seems that sellers of goods 
may very likely exercise more caution 
than ever before in picking their cus- 
tomers and that the small, poorly fi- 
nanced or inexpertly managed business 
house may have great difficulty in se- 
curing enough standard goods to re- 
main in business. 

It is undoubtedly true that in many 
cases goods were sold to marginal 
credit risks of this kind on the assump- 
tion that the higher prices which the 
seller might secure justified him in 
taking the more extreme credit risk. 
That premium for taking the credit 
risk is now virtually eliminated, and 
with it there may be eliminated many 
smaller business units. This may be 
taken either as an evil or as a benefit 
from the act. I am stating it merely 
as a possible result. 

Another almost certain effect will be 
the improvement of business records if 
those records are to be sufficiently com- 
plete and accurate to show justification 
for making price differences which 
might be charged as discriminatory. 
Better business records are beneficial 
up to the point (Continued on page 31) 
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Answers to- 


“How would you answer?” 


We present some of the responses received to the question printed on page 7 of the 
December issue of Credit and Financial Management 


Here are some responses to the 
question presented in the December 
Missue on page 7 under the title 
“How would you answer?” a cer- 
tain “memorandum” distributed by a 
sales manager and which indicated that 
the credit department is a necessary 
evil which the sales department must 
“tolerate.” This “memorandum,” 
which actually was distributed by the 
sales manager in question to the execu- 
tives in his department and others of 
his corporation, is shown in the second 
column on this page. 

Mr. H. C. Steward, Treasurer of 
the Whitaker Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, presents his views as follows: 

“It is not very often that we feel 
prompted to comment on articles of 
Credit, but the one on Page 7 of the 
December issue headed “How would 
you answer?” arouses our karma and 
certainly deserves a word in defense of 
the credit department; then too, you 
ask for it. 

“How any business could operate 
under such instructions as contained in 
the “Memorandum” is unbelievable, 
and even though it were attempted as 
a sales experiment, there is no question 
but what the credit man could not 
last, as constant friction between him 
and a body of salesmen headed by an 
efficient sales or promotion manager 
would create such odds as to make his 
attempts futile. 

“Then, too, the question arises as 
to who becomes the tribune of final 
decision. Is the president to be ap- 
proached on each questionable account, 
and if so, what is the sense of em- 
ploying a credit manager in the first 
place, if his judgment is to be con- 
stantly attacked and his decisions ap- 
pealed ? 

“In our organization, almost with- 
out exception, the best salesmen have 
the fewest doubtful accounts. In fact, 
they seem to make it a practice to 
avoid this class of trade, and whether 


MEMORANDUM 


It must be remembered that it is 
the function of the Sales Depart- 
ment—while aiding the Credit De- 
partment in every way—to get the 
maximum sales billed on the books 
and let the watchdogs of the treas- 
ury do their function. Remember 
this and note it well, that if the 
Sales Department never tried to sell 
to anyone but perfect credit risks 
that that profession would soon be- 
come an ornament which only the 
luxurious would have. 

From the Company’s point of 
view the Sales Departments are al- 
ways reckless with the company’s 
credit and SHOULD BE; and the 
Credit Department is always con- 
servative—and SHOULD BE; and it 
is only in each fighting for its ideas 
that the middle road is reached and 
it is the middle road which SHOULD 
BE. 


this is an indication of good salesman- 
ship or merely a condition that every 
salesman strives for and is only able 
to obtain when he has sufficient good 
accounts to avoid the bad ones, we are 
unable to surmise; but, in either case, 
it strongly confirms our premise that 
good salesmen and bad accounts are 
not synonymous. 

“Tt is generally conceded that bad 
accounts will occur in spite of strict 
conservatism. It is further conceded 
that credit losses are the most costly 
expense item, if it may be considered 
as such, of doing business, and gener- 
ally involved a loss of from five to ten 
times the amount of profit, and that 
the combined efforts of the sales and 
credit departments working in co-oper- 
ation, while still unable to avoid ex- 
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pensive losses, will accomplish far 
greater results in maintaining a broad 
and liberal credit policy with smaller 
losses resulting. 

“After considering this from a per- 
sonal angle, we are convinced that no 
worthy credit man would accept office 
under such conditions, and further, the 
opinion of our salesmen seems to be 
that selling under such conditions 
would be reduced to a level of plain 
order taking; and as a company policy 
not only would the character of ac- 
counts be generally affected but the re- 
sulting conflict would in time disinte- 
grate any properly organized group of 
persons working for a common in- 
terest.” 

And -here is a response from the 
president of a heavy machinery manu- 
facturing corporation who requested 
that his name be kept confidential by 
the Editors: 

“T doubt very much if any bonuses 
are being distributed by this sales man- 
ager’s corporation this year for if the 
spirit of his ‘memorandum’ represents 
the esprit de corps of his company’s 
working executives, it certainly would 
be difficult to imagine that company 
making extra profits, even in these times 
of enlarging business opportunities. 

“Perhaps a well worked out bonus 
plan would be a good dose of medicine 
for this sales manager, for then he 
would realize quite clearly that it is 
only as his company makes a real profit 
can he expect to realize more than his 
monthly pay check from his efforts and 
those of his department. He would 
then realize that when his company 
loses a Thousand Dollars by filling an 
order after accepting a questionable 
credit, it is necessary to sell Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars’ worth of goods to break 
even—this is figuring of course that 
the average profit turnover is ten per 
cent. 

“The president or general manager 
of every corporation which weathered 
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the last five years must realize by now 
that his credit department is one of 
the important cogs in his business set 
up. The sales department may be able 
to pile in the orders, the production 
department may be successful in hold- 
ing down the factory costs, the ship- 
ping department may be so efficient 
that every customer is satisfied with his 
service—but if the treasury department 
is not successful in keeping the flow 
of returning cash greater than the flow 
of outgoing expenditures, the company 
may soon be grasping at ‘77-B’ as a 
possible solution for its difficulties. 

“There are some corporations do- 
ing business without profit as the main 
object. The National Association of 
Credit Men is one such organization. 
But N. A. C. M. is merely an affili- 
ation of executives who are very much 
alive to the need for profits for their 
several companies. 

“In our company we train our sales- 
men in such a way that they have a 
very complete understanding of the 
need for getting the cash for every 
order shipped. Our young men begin 
their training in the factory. During 
a six-month period they are shunted 
from department to department, wind- 
ing up with two full weeks in the ship- 
ping division. Then they spend a 
week in the accounting department and 
wind up the pre-sales training period 
with two weeks in the credit and col- 
lection department. Their effort dur- 
ing these last two weeks centers almost 
entirely in checking credits on current 
orders and in writing collection let- 
ters. (I am frank to say that the 
youngsters write some very efficient 
collection letters.) 

_ “Under this plan the young men go 
into the sales department saturated 
with the idea that our company strives 
to do its very best to give our customers 
the very best service but that we pros- 
per only as every transaction reaches 
a satisfactory termination in the com- 
pany’s bank account. 

“And going back to my suggestion 
for a bonus plan as a dose of medicine 
for the sales manager in question, may 
I say that our company operates on a 
bonus plan that embraces every per- 
son in our organization who has been 
on our payrolls for more than six 
months. If the sales manager men- 
tioned in your December article hap- 
pened by a rare chance to be working 
in our organization, he would have 
been ‘sat upon’ by every one in the of- 


ficial group from the president down 
to the manager of the stock room. 

“Our credit department is even in- 
dependent from the treasurer who is 
his immediate superior executive. The 
credit man decides his own budget of 
expense. The only questions he has 
to answer to the treasurer and to the 
president relate to ratios of credit 
losses, percentages of collections to 
sales each week and the relation of 
credits accepted to those refused. Our 
credit manager finds that his hardest 
task is in trying to accept orders which 
do not register up to standard after 
his preliminary check up. I know of 
a lot of orders which have been passed 
only after the credit manager took a 
special trip to visit with the customer 
and work out a special plan of set- 
tlement. 

“Our salesmen know it is a ‘black 
mark’ on their records to have one of 





Sales Managers! R.S.V.P. 


Up to the time of going to press we had 
received several other letters of comment from 
our readers on this now famous memorandum. 
It would take several other pages in the maga- 
zine to print all of them. 


However they are mostly from the Treasurer's 
viewpoint. May we not hear from Sales 
Managers as well? Would some bold sales 
manager like to defend his brother sales man- 
ager or, perhaps, like to show him wherein he 
is wrong? 





their orders turned down by the credit 
department, so they are quite willing 
and helpful in getting the sort of in- 
formation that will make it possible 
for the credit department to approve 
the order, but when they find that the 
credit situation is doubtful they call 
upon the credit manager to see if he 
cannot find a way to accept the order 
with some special arrangements. Our 
credit manager uses Credit Interchange 
reports and in quite a few cases spe- 
cial reports from the Hooper-Holmes 
bureau. He spends even more of his 
expense budget in telephone calls and 
in personal visits with some of these 
doubtful customers. 

“T have had experience as factory 
manager, assistant sales manager, treas- 


urer and general manager before I was 
elected to the presidency of my com- 
pany. Perhaps I have a big advantage 
over most chief executives for my ear- 
lier training has impressed upon me 
that my company cannot pay dividends 
or bonuses on bad debt losses. 

“Please excuse this long screed. 
When I first read the sales manager’s 
‘memorandum’ in the December issue 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT I am sure my blood pressure 
went up a number of points. So I 
waited until today to put my thoughts 
on paper. I hope you get many re- 
sponses to your invitation for opinions 
on your ‘memorandum’. I am frank 
to say that if such an incident had hap- 
pened in my organization, I would 
have invited the sales manager over to 
the club for lunch and then taken him 
off into a corner for a ‘quiet talk.’ 
However, I feel quite certain that ‘It 
Couldn’t Happen Here’.” 

Mr. Robert Erskine Strong of the 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., New 
York City expresses his view on the 
“memorandum” as follows: 

“Anent article on page 7 of the De- 
cember, 1936, issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, let us be 
tolerant. The bray of the jackass and 
the song of the thrush are one and 
the same. Each has a different way of 
expressing itself. 

“In the first paragraph of said arti- 
cle there appears the statement, ‘the 
Sales Department—while aiding the 
Credit Department in every way’ and 
in the second paragraph, ‘Sales De- 
partments are always reckless with the 
Company’s credit and should be.’ 

“Webster defines ‘reckless’ as 
‘foolishly heedless of danger.’ 

“Each organization survives because 
of and through the spirit and influence 
of its founder, owner or chief oper- 
ating official. Its methods and poli- 
cies within and without the ranks will 
be indicative of that personality. 

“Tt is to be devoutly hoped that 
the individual who inspired the memo- 
randum referred to in said article, 
never crosses the path of him who 
frothed at the mouth. A doctor was 
hurriedly called and the ailment was 
diagnosed as hydrophobia. As soon as 
the patient heard that, he started to 
yell like a Comanche Indian for a 
pad and pencil. This was readily fur- 
nished and he wrote furiously. The 
doctor to reassure him soothingly 
said, ‘You are not (Cont. on p. 36) 
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Second call: the 2nd Tregoe 


memorial prize essay contest | 


Tregoe, Executive Manager of 

the National Association of Credit 

Men for fifteen years, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
announcing the details of the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Prize Essay 
Competition. 


a" tribute to the late J. Harry 
\ 


I. Wuo 1s ELIGIBLE: 

For Class A prizes, any student or 
former student in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit is eligible. 

For Class B prizes, any student in 
the junior or senior classes of schools 
of commerce or business administration 
in recognized colleges or universities is 
eligible. 

No employee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men nor any of its 
local affiliated units is eligible for the 
competition. 


II. Prizgs: 


Class A 
RPA I Se ge ogee $100 
NO ae rete ote oe 40 
NN one et Se a 20 
NS i La eee ke 10 
Honorable Mention — Fifth to 
Tenth inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition 
“Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws,” for each place winner. 
Class B 
DN ere ToL ese eebees $100 
I Ss haiti et a ase 40 
MIS, oss Souwiwcwk ate 20 
I Soo gle Pr eee oes 2 10 
Honorable Mention — Fifth to 


Tenth inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition 
“Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws,” for each place winner. 


III. Tuesis SuBJECTs: 


Contestants have a choice of sub- - 


jects relating to any phase of credit 
practice or policy or showing the re- 
lationship and importance of credit to 
the general business and economic life. 


IV. Basis oF AWARDS: 


The following are among the fac- 
tors which will be considered in con- 
ferring the prizes: 

(1) The intelligence and under- 
standing of credit and its importance 
as shown by the contestant in choosing 
his subject. 

(2) Indication given of a knowledge 
of basic principles and practices in the 
field of credit. 

(3) Indication that the contestant 
has an adequate conception of the re- 
lationship of credit to general business. 

(4) Indication shown of construc- 
tive thought by the contestant on credit 
problems. 

(5) Clearness and directness in 
presentation of the subject matter. 

(6) Neatness, orderliness and 
method of expression. 


V. ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS: 
The awards will be announced at 

the 42nd Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Credit Men 


at Chicago, Illinois, in June, 1937.- 


Announcement will also be made in the 
June issue of Credit and Financial 
Management. 


VI. GENERAL RULES FOR THE CON- 
TEST: 


(1) All manuscripts submitted 
must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
with at least one extra copy submitted. 
This second copy may be a carbon. 

(2) The maximum length of the 
manuscript is to be 4,000 words. 

(3) Those intending to compete for 
prizes should submit the attached blank 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, be- 
fore March 1, 1937. 

(4) All theses to be eligible for 
prizes must be in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, not later than 
Thursday, April 15, 1937. All manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered 
mail. 
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(5) Pages must be securely fastened 
at the top. The name and address of 
the contestant together with designa- 
tion of business or school connection 
must be typewritten at the top of the 
first page. The name of the contestant 
only (for identification purposes) must 
appear on the top of each succeeding 
page. The manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a letter of transmittal signed 
by the contestant. 


VII. PusBLicaTIon: 

(1) The thesis winning first prize 
in each class will be published in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(2) The right is reserved to pub- 
lish any other of the theses submitted 
in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(3) No manuscripts will be returned 
to the writers. 

To facilitate handling of essays and 
preparations for the competition, the 
coupon below should be sent to Mr. 
David A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Submission of the coupon is not a 
requirement for consideration of a 
manuscript but it is earnestly requested 
by the Board of Judges of all those 
intending to participate. 


Mr. David A. Weir 
National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue, New York 


I desire to inform you that I will 
submit a manuscript in the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Com- 
petition in accordance with the contest 
requirements outlined above. 
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Programming profit potentials 


by A. DANGLER, Jr., Vice-President, The Trundle 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, O. | 


During the past few years, a great 

many manufacturing concerns 

ly have been compelled to rehabili- 

tate themselves in order to stay in 
business. 

When a company is in trouble, the 
reasons ordinarily given for this situa- 
tion are usually: inadequate product, 
loss or change in markets, inadequate 
manufacturing facilities, or lack of fi- 
nances. In some situations all four of 
these factors may enter into the pic- 
ture. 

Now these are the reasons ordinarily 
given. But an analysis of these reasons 
show that they are in fact not reasons. 
They are results. In some cases they are 
results of basic economic causes _be- 
yond anybody’s control—but in by far 
the great majority of cases they are re- 
sults of poor management. 

When a company finds itself with 
an inadequate product—when it is 
caught with a loss of markets—when it 
suddenly wakes up to find that its 
manufacturing facilities are inadequate 
—it means simply that the manage- 
ment of this company was not properly 
alert, properly far-seeing, and properly 
efficient. And lack of finances is usual- 
ly a result of this very situation. 

When, therefore, we find a company 
in need of rehabilitation, we find a 
company whose major immediate need 
is the need for intelligent management. 
To illustrate specifically— 

Suppose the company in question 
needs better manufacturig facilities. If 
it has the money, it can buy new equip- 
ment immediately—but it requires in- 
telligent management to know just 
what to buy. 

Suppose a company has suffered 
from loss or change of markets. It can 
buy new markets, through sales pro- 
motion or advertising—but it takes 
good management to know just what 
new markets to invade. 

Suppose a company has an inade- 
quate product. It can quickly buy en- 
gineering and designing services to re- 








design the product—but it takes good 
management to decide the proper price 
level and gauge consumer acceptance 
of the product to be redesigned. 

Furthermore, all of these things— 
new equipment, redesigning of prod- 
uct, or invading new markets—take 
money ; and usually a company in need 
of rehabilitation does not have money. 
Money is the very first thing it needs. 
And in order to get money, it must 
first show that it has the type of man- 
agement which in the future will not 
make mistakes with respect to prod- 
uct, markets, or manufacturing facili- 
ties, and which will have a soundly 
projected plan of future operations. 
This is the sort of picture with which 
we, in our company, have constantly 
had to deal. 

The first step in rehabilitating a 
business is to analyze all phases of the 
business in order to determine what 
has been the cause of losses and how 
they can be corrected. It is our prac- 
tice to show such a picture in the form 
of an operating statement on the basis 
of present practices and methods. A 
high and low volume is selected, one 
being a conservative estimate and one 
an optimistic estimate. These volumes 
are determined both by analysis of past 
performance and by making an indepen- 
dent study in the field. This establishes 
the probable volume range. The com- 
pleted operating statement shows just 
what the company would make or lose 
if it continued to be operated as at 
present, and if it had a good year or 
a bad year. 

The next step is to analyze all op- 
erations of the company to see where 
improvements can be made—improve- 
ments in productivity, product, selling 
price, merchandising, manufacturing 
methods, etc. 

A second statement is then prepared 
which incorporates all such improve- 
ments and indicates the reduction in 
loss, or the increase in profit, which 
may be achieved through their adop- 
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tion. Should the results still indicate 
insufficient profit, all expenses must 
again be reviewed and reduced. It is 
surprising what can be done in this 
direction when necessary. Complete de- 
partments may be shut down and the 
product formerly made by them pur- 
chased from the outside; certain prod- 
ucts may be discontinued ; certain office 
routines may be abandoned; a_ top- 
heavy organization may be cut, and so 
forth. 

We have found that simply cutting 
wages or salaries seldom produces the 
desired result. Furthermore, it is not 
sufficient merely to make a number of 
changes or improvements all indepen- 
dent of each other. All changes must 
be properly coordinated into an over- 
all picture which is finally set up as a 
single report, indicating what is pos- 
sible of accomplishment by improving, 
changing and realigning the old meth- 
ods and practices. 

When this has been done, the first 
step has been taken. The forecast of 
possible earnings on the old basis of 
operation, and the forecast of expected 
earnings on the new basis of operation, 
after improvements are down in black 
and white, are for purposes of compari- 
son. If the forecast of earnings after 
improvements shows sufficient promise, 
then the next step is to translate this 
forecast into actual accomplishment. 

To do this there must be determined 
how much money the company will 
need, and when it will be needed. 
Therefore, a cash forecast should be 
prepared, founded upon the earnings 
forecast after improvements and 
changes. The cash forecast should show 
the estimated collections and disburse- 
ments required to meet the various 
sales volumes estimated as the proba- 
ble range of sales. It should cover at 
least a year in advance, with income 
and outgo shown for each month. Con- 
templated improvements must be taken 
into consideration in the cash forecast. 
The difference between the income and 
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the disbursements will show cash avail- 
able and cash required. By preparing it 
month by month for a year ahead, 
there will be indicated the maximum 
amount required, the month when it 
is required, and when it can be repaid. 

Now in preparing such a picture, 
it becomes necessary to establish a pro- 
gram, a plan, or a budget for each 
activity. For example, a standard will 
be established for collections. If there 
is a three months lag between ship- 
ments and_ receivables, it will be 
brought to light and will probably re- 
sult in making provisions for borrow- 
ing or changing the terms of sale. Sales 
activities and expenditures will be de- 
fined ; size of inventory estimated ; con- 
dition of payables anticipated—and so 
forth, throughout the entire operations 
of the company. 

Now with these detailed plans or 
standards all carefully worked out and 
recorded, the plan or standard for any 
activity will be given to the person 
responsible for that activity as a meas- 
ure of what he is expected to deliver. 

This is not merely a temporary pro- 
position. This is the start of a continu- 
ing plan or system which we term a 
control. A control is really a method of 
operation. In substance, it consists of 
the following— 

1. Establishing a standard or a 
plan; 

2. Recording the actual perform- 
ance and comparing it to the standard ; 

3. Analyzing the variation between 
the actual and the standard; 

4. Taking whatever action is neces- 
sary to correct the variations. 

This is not mere theory. This is a 
working method. For instance, stand- 
ards or plans for every department, 
and for a company as a whole, should 
be worked out on a monthly basis in 
tangible detailed form. It may be a 
graph, a chart, or a typewritten out- 
line of a method of procedure. In any 
event, the goal to be attained and the 
method whereby it is to be attained are 
set. up in advance, and placed before 
every person responsible for such at- 
tainment. 

If at the end of a month the person 
so responsible fails to make the grade, 
as indicated by, let us say, the graph 
set up for him, this shows up immedi- 
ately in the comparison of actual per- 
formance to anticipated performance. 
This variation immediately stands out 
like a sore thumb. It commands in- 
quiry. Why did performance not live 
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A program of profits in advance is like a survey line through 
the woods — easy to follow 


up to expectations? What is wrong? 
What should be done differently? In- 
quiry usually leads to the cause of the 
trouble and suggests corrective means. 

In order that an over-all control 
program can be made to succeed, it is 
necessary to install detail controls over 
the important divisions of the business. 
Budgetary control, cost control, pro- 
duction and inventory control, and 
cash control must be installed as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The budget should be of the flexible 
type, and must cover all expenses. The 
budget for each expense should not be 
expressed simply as a certain number 
of dollars, but rather as a percentage 
of sales or production. When there is 
a fixed element in the expense, a dollar 
amount will also be used in addition 
to the percentage. A budget for factory 
supervision for instance, may become 
$200 a month plus five per cent of di- 
rect labor. 

Equally vital is the immediate in- 
stallment of the second step of the con- 
trol; namely, the recording of actual 


performance and comparison with con- 
trol standards. 

Records of actual performance 
should be accumulated daily. There is 
no control when the actual perform- 
ance is compared to the plan weeks or 
months afterwards, because corrective 
steps cannot be taken soon enough. 

With a daily accumulation of actual 
expenses it is possible to submit to 
management, at least once a week, a 
profit and loss statement that is suff- 
ciently accurate for all control pur- 
poses. And by establishing budgets ex- 
pressed in terms of sales, labor or pro- 
duction, the actual statement can be 
compared to a budget built around the 
actual sales volume for the period. 

In addition to a current operating 
statement, a daily financial statement 
must be available. This financial state- 
ment should show the cash balance, 
the cash received and the cash dis- 
bursed, each day. The same should be 
indicated for receivables, payables, and, 
when possible, the inventory. Current 
records should also be maintained on 
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orders received, shipments and produc- 
tion. We have found that the accumu- 
lation of all such data is of tre- 
mendous value when done daily. If it 
is done intermittently and submitted 
to management many days late, it loses 
its effectiveness. 

This principle can be applied not 
only to a small business but also to a 
large one. For example, in a company 
doing $12,000,000 of business a year, 
a profit and loss statement has been 
prepared each week and is available 
two or three days after the end of the 
week. A small company doing only a 
few hundred thousand dollars worth of 
business a year will have fewer com- 
plications, and preparation of such 
data will be correspondingly easier. 

With a sound program and current 
records of actual performance avail- 
able, the success or failure of the busi- 
ness depends upon the manner in which 
management analyzes the variation 
from the program and takes steps to 
correct the fault. Nothing but sound 
executive ability will meet the situa- 
tion. 

To review briefly the steps I have 
outlined above— 

First, is the analysis of profit pos- 
sibilities on present basis of opera- 
tions. 

Second, is the study of all possible 
changes and improvements and a 
forecast of profit possibilities after 
such changes and improvements. 

Third, is the cash forecast which 
shows how much money the com- 
pany will need and when. 

Fourth, is the setting up of a 
control which will insure that, as 
time continues, actual profits and 
methods will live up to the stand- 
ards which have been set for them. 
In short, what has been accom- 

plished is to provide the company with 
the right kind of management. Now, 
when this has been done, the company 
is in a position to go to a bank, or to 
some other source, and ask for money 
with some reasonable expectation of 
getting it. 

A business needing additional money 
can obtain it from banks on fixed as- 
sets or receivables; from the sale of 
assets such as inventory; from the sale 
of securities; from private investors 
or from suppliers of material. 

Regardless of whether or not you 
approve of the spending policies of the 
present administration, the fact re- 


mains that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been most helpful in 
many cases and has prevented many a 
plant from closing its doors. Many 
such companies are now definitely on 
the road to a sound position. We have 
found that the RFC loans are secured 
as strongly as by any private bank, but 
a great deal more attention has been 
paid to future earning possibilities than 
to past earnings. The RFC insists that 
management show that profits are pos- 
sible, and that a program be submitted 
to show how those profits are to be- 
come possible. 

We have also found that many 
banks are taking a more positive atti- 
tude on the matter of control. For- 
merly some of the men whom banks 
put in to act as “financial watchdog” 
of compahies in trouble were excellent 
accountants, but hopelessly ineéxperi- 
enced on merchandising or manufac- 
turing problems. Today banks are put- 
ting in men of more all-round experi- 
ence, who assume a much greater share 
of management. Should present man- 
agement of the company object or fail 
to conform to sound planning, the 
banks will exert pressure. Banks and 
financial institutions are analyzing 
management much more carefully to- 
day, when loans to financially weak 
businesses are involved. Management’s 
ability or inability to prepare a sound 
program and then live up to it is an 
important factor. 

Obtaining money from the sale of 
securities to the public is today much 
more complicated than formerly. A 
small company requiring only $100,- 
000 or $200,000 will usually find the 
expense prohibitive. Private investors, 
however, are becoming more and more 
plentiful. In many cases they wish to 
share in the operations, and either par- 
ticipate in or control management. 
This is natural and a sound policy. 
Usually a private investor is throwing 
his money away if he simply loans his 
money to a company on the down- 
grade and does nothing to strengthen 
management or fails to insist upon a 
policy of proper control. 

Suppliers of materials are in an 
awkward position. If they extend too 
much credit they in turn must borrow 
money. However, it seems to me that 
a great deal of good can be done by 
suppliers. Frequently the practice is 
first to limit to a certain amount the 
credit of the buyer who has given evi- 


dence of slipping. Prompt payment is 
insisted upon. Then the business is 
placed on a C.O.D. basis. Once a 
company is on a C.O.D. basis it be- 
comes almost impossible to operate 

A supplier is in much the same cate- 
gory as a bank and may operate in the 
same way. The good that the supplier 
can do is to insist on a control pro- 
gram. Many are doing this now. How- 
ever, others ask for a credit rating or 
a statement and review this at a long 
range, perhaps thousands of miles from 
the buyer. A large customer will be 
visited by the supplier—the small cus- 
tomer cannot be visited frequently or 
at all, because of the expense. But the 
small customer will come to the sup- 
plier. If the supplier will ask for a 
plan or a program, just as a bank does, 
many businesses will be only too glad 
to cooperate. 

The credit association reports are 
of course of tremendous value and are 
remarkably accurate. However, they 
can only report past performance and 
often are not advised sufficiently of 
plans for the future. Being given a 
plan, a line of credit can be made 
and progress watched. Should the ac- 
tual performance be contrary to the 
plan, immediate steps can be taken to 
shut off the credit. 

Sometimes we find that the manag- 
ing personnel of a business are unwill- 
ing to reverse their old practices and 
to adopt the new methods and proce- 
dures necessary in order for rehabili- 
tation. 

Frankly, we have found it most dif- 
ficult, in fact virtually impossible to 
accomplish a rehabilitation job in the 
case of a business which is pretty far 
gone and whose management is op- 
posed to change. 

Our policy for years has been to 
work with available managing person- 
nel even when our company was re- 
sponsible for the outcome. We have 
come to the conclusion through many 
trying experiences that this is unsatis- 
factory, because it entails time and ef- 
fort wasted in constantly selling ideas 
and in endless discussions—and then 
in many cases it ends only in half- 
hearted agreement. When time is 
short, this condition makes it impos- 
sible to move as quickly as is neces- 
sary. 

Many banks and bond holders com- 
mittees have taken control of a busi- 
ness and endeavored (Cont. on p. 34) 
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Problems facing 


the new Congress 


“Let’s get back to fundamentals” 
is one of those expressions whose 
real meaning is often obscured 
through frequent and vague usage. 
Sometimes it is understood as a nega- 
tion of all change—as a warning to 
return to that indefinite period wist- 
fully described as “the good old days.” 
The phrase, in its proper sense, has, 
however, a real significance in present 
day problems. For underlying the con- 
fusion and dissension which surround 
many of those problems there are cer- 
tain “fundamentals” which cannot be 
safely overlooked. The particular 
“fundamental” to which this article is 
devoted is the urgent need for a wider 
and clearer understanding of some of 
our more controversial public issues. 

For several months prior to Novem- 
ber 3, a great tumult of political 
charges and counter-charges hung like 
a thundercloud over America. The 
combined propaganda powers of the 
radio, the sound film, and the rostrum 
poured into the ears of a confused 
people a babble of contradictions, accu- 
sations, promises, and maudlin senti- 
mentality. 

As the average citizen heard the 
case of both sides he experienced the 
feeling that he must necessarily be 
either a rabid Communist or a grasping 
reactionary intent only on the enslave- 
ment of his fellow men. From pro- 
ponents of the present Administration 
he learned that its critics were “forces 
of reaction”; from those critics he 
heard that the Administration leaders 
were “crack-brain radicals.” 

Apparently there was no middle 
course and yet the average voter, who 
never expects to be entertained by our 
richest families and may never have 
heard of the Komintern, was at a loss 
to classify himself with either of these 
extreme groups and somewhat disin- 
clined to make his judgment on current 
issues according to extreme views. 

The essence of one potent element 
of political power is emotionalism. 
Whether in a democratic or a dicta- 


by C. F. BALDWIN, Manager, 
Washington Service Bureau, N.A.C.M. 


torial government, appeals to emotion 
are often more persuasive than appeals 
to reason. In the past history of the 
United States this device of politics has 
perhaps been less harmful than_ it 
might otherwise have been because of 
the saving influence of a certain public 
common sense which often functioned 
when reason had been driven out by 
the outbursts of mass emotion. 

When our national problems were 
more clear-cut, less complicated than 
they are today, the answer to an issue 
was often found through humble com- 
mon sense despite the thundering of 
political orators. Even when great na- 
tional mistakes were made there was 
always the restorative power of our 
vast unexploited national resources and 
unsettled land, the possibility of ex- 
tending further our western frontier 
and reaping rich returns in human and 
economic vitality. 

Today we face a different situation, 
greatly complicated by social and eco- 
nomic problems about which even so- 
called experts disagree. At few times 
in our national history has there been 
so urgent a need for clear exposition 
of divergent ideas, fair consideration of 
issues, painstaking explanations of 
problems by those best qualified to 
discuss them. Instead of that we hear 
political dissertations that play upon 
class consciousness rather than appeal 
to reason and common sense; state- 
ments by prominent figures which, by 
the very manner of their presentation, 
tend to confuse rather than to clarify 
the issues. 

Let us consider some of the most 
vital of these issues to explain this 
condition : 

Possibly the most important issue 
facing the American people today is to 
determine the limits of Federal power 


in the fields of social and economic ac- 
tion. Once more the question of 
“state’s rights” has presented itself for 
public decision. ‘The historical back- 
ground of this latest revival of the 
issue is well known. While sub-surface 
problems, both economic and social, in- 
volving the limitation of Federal ac- 
tions, had been engaging the attention 
of students long before 1929 it was the 
depression which commenced in that 
year which thrust the broad question 
sharply into the forum of public opin- 
ion. 

Conditions of emergency enabled a 
new Administration to obtain extensive 
Federal control over private activities 
and a desperate public were not dis- 
posed to criticize departures from tra- 
ditional policies when the end was 
relief from the ravages of the depres- 
sion. So were born the N. R.A., and 
the A.A. A., and later the Guffey 
Law, the Wagner Law, the Utilities 
Holding Company Act, and other leg- 
islation. Some of these laws were os- 
tensibly of an emergency character; 
others were designed for permanence. 

Many of the new laws have been 
criticized as being hasty legislative 
expressions of the liberal themes of 
various of the President’s advisers. 
Some of them, on the other hand, ob- 
viously reflect an insistent public de- 
mand for more legislation in the social 
and economic fields. In either case, 
the situation which has developed has 
strikingly emphasized the need for 
more public enlightment on our 
vital national issues. 

For example, how much of the com- 
plicated economic background of either 
the former N. R.A. or the A.A. A. 
is understood by the man on the street ? 
He was told that the N. R.A. was 
designed to eliminate unfair practices 
in trade and improve business; that 
the A. A.A. would restore the pur- 
chasing power of agriculture. Does he 
even approach an understanding of the 
vast difficulties which accompanied 
early attempts of the N. R.A. to en- 
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force uniform policies in areas of 
widely varying conditions? Does he 
understand the almost infinite com- 
plexity of parts of our economic mech- 
anism which give new meaning to the 
terms “inter-state” and “intra-state” 
trade? Does he comprehend the diff- 
culties which attend any efforts to 
develop a sound solution of our farm 
problems? 

Unless the man on the street does 
have a fairly comprehensive grasp of 
at least the most important of these 
problems, he is not competent to de- 
cide whether they may best be solved 
with our present distribution of state 
and federal powers or whether a 
change in the Constitution is needed. 
Nor is he helped in his groping for 
glimmerings of the light of truth on 
these questions by shouts of “Save the 
Constitution” or “Down with the dis- 
ciples of entrenched greed.” 


Again, the average American who 
enjoys the benefits of electricity and 
gas probably utters an occasional feeble 
squawk about his bill but on the whole 
he is little concerned about his finan- 
cial contribution to the local utility 
company. If he happens to be an in- 
vestor in utilities securities which have 
become financially anemic, he harbors 
a vague or an active resentment which 
was easily inflamed by the rather gen- 
eral criticism of holding companies 
which preceded the passage of the 
Utilities Holding Company Act at the 
last session of Congress. In either case, 
if he is a thoughtful citizen, he will 
know that the power question is ex- 
tremely complicated and has a vast 
economic significance. 


Suddenly it was suggested that the 
government should actively enter the 
utility business through the medium of 
the T. V. A. Later it was proposed in 
Congress that utility holding compa- 
nies should be abolished and our aver- 
age citizen—through the elected leg- 
islator who is supposed to represent 
him—was expected to decide this issue. 


To form an intelligent opinion he 
should have had not only a summary 
of the utilities ingestigation conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission but 
a fair idea of the economic aspects of 
the utilities industry and of holding 
companies, whether the entry of the 
government into the power industry, 
through the operation of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, is well planned 
and economically advisable or whether 





it will be a costly and futile experi- 
ment. He should have known enough 
about these and other facts to express 
an intelligent opinion but he did not 
know and, consequently, was incapable 
of discerning the truth or falsity in 
either side of the controversy. 

Whether public enlightenment on 
the point at issue in the utilities case 
would have changed its outcome will, 
of course, never be known. The pen- 
dulum of public opinion swung or was 
pushed far in the opposite direction and 
the government embarked on its most 
ambitious peace-time venture into the 
field of private business. Only ~ the 
passing years will tell of the wisdom 
or folly of the experiment. 

These two examples alone illustrate 
the increasing difficulty of providing 
proper public enlightenment on certain 
major issues which vitally concern the 
public welfare. Many others of equal 
complexity might also be cited if fur- 
ther evidence were needed to show how 
our economic and social problems are 
providing a serious test of our demo- 
cratic principles of government. 


Recent sessions of Congress again 
provided a convenient sounding board 
for the speeches of members who need- 
ed political material for the approach- 
ing campaign. The Congressional Rec- 
ord—or much of it—read like the re- 
port of an old-fashioned political meet- 
ing. The technique was the same; only 
the issues and words were different. The 
usual amount of hyperbole and errors 
of fact were uttered by presumably 
intelligent and serious men. Once more 
we were told that five percent of the 
people own eighty percent of the 
wealth; that the Constitution “must 
not be destroyed” ; that we must choose 
between Washington and Moscow. 


Occasionally a member rose and de- 
livered a moderate and fair exposition 
of some of the current issues, but more 
often much of the time of debate was 
devoted to that game of political hare- 
and-hounds which has ever been a fa- 
vorite American sport. 


The long-suffering public has be- 
come hardened to this spectacle but 
one wonders how much longer politi- 
cians can evade issues, treat campaign 
promises like the protestations of a 
philandering lover, and reassure their 
masters with the honeyed words of 
the political rostrum. One wonders 
what would happen if the thinking 
portion of the great American public 








could suddenly join their voices and 
cry to candidates for public office in a 
deafening roar: 


“Here are questions that require 
answers. ANSWER them!” 


Let us imagine that such a mighty 
command might be given. Let us con- 
sider a few problems and questions of 
current and vital importance about 
which every candidate for a seat in the 
House or Senate, a place in the Cabi- 
net, or residence in the White House, 
should have a fairly definite opinion. 
For there are certain current problems 
of serious national importance which 
are recognized as such by every clear- 
thinking individual whose opinion is 
not swayed by class antagonism or par- 
tisan prejudice. It is worse than idle 
today to contend that a do-nothing pol- 
icy is the sole remedy for some of these 
national ailments. The economic and 
social developments of the past half 
century have brought about new prob- 
lems in the United States and the first 
step toward the solution of the prob- 
lems is a frank recognition of their 
existence. Perhaps our questionnaire 
for politicians might postulate among 
others, the following problems and 
questions: 


(1) The United States has a seri- 
ous unemployment problem. Opinions 
differ regarding the extent to which 
this is attributable to the depression or 
the accumulation of technological de- 
velopments which have increased the 
use of labor-saving machinery. Even 
with a restoration of “normal” busi- 
ness activity, it is said that we may 
have a large number of unemployed 
persons for whom some provision must 
be made. Whether or not that is true 
we are now confronted with the neces- 
sity of preserving valuable human mo- 
rale, averting the dangers of social un- 
rest. How can that best be done with 
minimum waste of money, mini- 
mum governmental bureaucracy, mini- 
mum dislocation of our economic sys- 
tem, and a minimum number of social 
problems? Will it be best accomplished 
by means of an outright dole, by “work 
relief,” by a continuing and flexible 
public works policy, by more rigid im- 
migration restrictions, or by some other 
plan not yet proposed? Should unem- 
ployment relief be administered largely 
by states, or by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or jointly? 


(2) There is a disequilibrium in our 
economic organization which is be- 
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coming particularly noticeable as the 
industrialization of the nation increas- 
es, and which has been emphasized by 
the depression. What are the basic 
causes of this condition? Faulty dis- 
tribution methods and excessive distri- 
bution costs? Undue concentration of 
wealth and capital, both corporate and 
individual? Too rigid limitation on 
federal control of business? Too much 
emphasis on maintaining dividends— 
not enough on maintaining wages? Too 
much interference with business by 
government? An increasingly dynamic 
economic system out-distancing a more 
static governmental organization? 


The Roosevelt Administration has met 
this situation by endeavoring to extend 
the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the labor policies of em- 
ployers. If this policy is sound, how 
should the principles of “collective 
bargaining” between employer and 
worker be enforced by the Federal 
Government? Does the present labor 
policy of the government adequately 
protect the rights of employers? 

(5) Since 1933 the merit system in 
the government service has steadily lost 
ground to appointments made for po- 
litical and other reasons. Is the “‘pa- 
tronage” method of obtaining votes to 
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Washington, Nov. 27 03 


If my note for $558.14 paiable the 15th of Dec is still in your hands, | 


be either postponed awhile or paid by monthly 
portions, as | find | shall be very hard pushed, 


uring the next month. _ if 


however it is gone out of your hands | shall endeavor to make provision for it 
if possible. accept my friendly salutations and best wishes. 


TH. JEFFERSON 
—‘‘The Morris Plan Bank’’ 





(3) A growing. centralization of 
federal powers in the economic and 
social fields has been evident during 
recent years. Is this a desirable and 
necessary tendency? If not, how can it 
be checked? If so, should it be fur- 
thered through (a) constitutional 
amendment (b) limitation of the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court and in- 
ferior courts which tends to restrain 
this development? (c) a tacit accept- 
ance by the public of certain extra- 
legal activities of the government 
which obtain their authority through 
usage and public acceptance? 

(4) The depression unemployment 
has focused public attention on the at- 
titude of the government toward labor. 


become the basis of our governmental 
administration or are we to develop a 
career public service which can per- 
form the business of government eff- 
ciently and with reasonable economy, 
uncontrolled by the clamor of political 
strife? 

(6) Recent years have witnessed a 
great extension of governmental au- 
thority through new agencies, endowed 
with very broad administrative, often 
with nearly quasi-judicial and almost 
legislative powers and functioning 
through a new structure of adminis- 
trative law. Is the growth of our gov- 
ernment to proceed along established 
lines with the utilization of existing 
agencies—so far as possible—for ex- 


tensions of governmental activities? 
Or will it develop through new agen- 
cies equipped with broad administra- 
tive and disciplinary authority and de- 
veloping, through executive order, their 
own codes of control ? 


These are but a few important na- 
tional issues which are likely to have 
an increasingly vital bearing on the 
well-being of every American citizen. 
To this list might be added many 
more, such as the problems of mone- 
tary policy, agriculture, international 
relations, government ownership, and 
general economic planning. Those 
mentioned, however, might serve as a 
standard to determine the minimum re- 
quirements of our law makers. 


When we are physically ill we sum- 
mon a doctor who has qualified for 
practice after years of study and train- 
ing. When we need legal advice we 
select a competent attorney who has 
been equally well schooled. When we 
build a home we depend on the skill 
of a trained architect. We even re- 
quire a thorough education in thelogi- 
cal subjects for those who minister to 
our spiritual needs. But, too often, 
when we come to choose legislators 
who control our very destinies we are 
quire a thorough education in theologi- 
either completely incurious about their 
real qualifications for that responsibil- 
ity or we allow ourselves to be im- 
pressed by political or personal bom- 
bast. 


No one who is honest and fair will 
deny that many able, patriotic, indus- 
trious, and sincere men and women sit 
in the legislative bodies in Washington 
and the states. But no one can deny 
the presence of a very large number of 
legislators who have neither the ability 
nor the interest to cope with our in- 
creasingly intricate national problems. 
Even under the specialized system of 
committee government, whereby legis- 
lators are supposedly assigned to tasks 
for which they are best qualified, every 
law-maker should have more than a 
rudimentary knowledge of economics, 
finance, international conditions, social 
problems, and the like. Without that 
knowledge he is the ready victim of 
persuasive special interests, impractical 
theorists, and steam-roller political 
pressure. His constituents under such 
conditions are really unrepresented or 
worse than unrepresented. 


As our economic and social prob- 
lems become (Continued on page 37) 
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A pre-requisite of credit 


by LAURENCE E. FALLS, Vice-President, 


American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


I propose to discuss some of the 
ways in which the business of in- 
ly surance can be made more helpful 
to credit men. Not knowing so 
much about credit as the least of you, 
I yet have an idea that the eligibility 
of the credit of an individual or a 
corporation is measured by the estab- 
lished ability of the individual or com- 
pany to meet its obligations and to pay 
its incurred indebtedness when such 
falls due. Whatever I have to say 
about your activities as credit men, is 
spoken as a layman. Whatever I have 
to say about insurance, is at least 
spoken as a professional, and your ac- 
ceptance of the statements in the lat- 
ter class will, I presume, depend upon 
the extent to which these statements 
are usable. 

The security which a credit appli- 
cant has to offer, consists of his wealth 
in material things. Thomas Lawson 
is credited with having once defined 
wealth as, “The accumulation of 
money-power, hand-power, and mind- 
power.” The possession of such 
wealth, plus a reputation for probity 
and prompt payment of obligations 
probably warrants any member of the 
National Association of Credit Men in 
approving a line of credit for the pos- 
sessor of such; but when the credit 
transaction is to be extended over a 
period of time we find that performance 
of a customer’s obligation in the future 
is predicated upon his possession of his 
wealth for long enough to clear up his 
debts. Some forms of wealth are as- 
sets, unless they be destroyed by fire, 
windstorm, theft, explosion, or some 
one of the numerous other perils which 
beset our possessions. If we hold ade- 
quate assurance that we shall be indem- 
nified for the value of these objects if 
they are so destroyed, then the owner 
and the house which accepts his credit 
are justified in considering those items 
of wealth as assets. Other items of 
wealth are part asset and part liabil- 
ity, because their ownership and use 
not only can, but frequently do result 











in enforceable claims against the owner 
for so much money that the liability 
destroys his accumulation of wealth. 
An automobile is an asset; so is a team 
of horses, or an apartment house. But 
unless the owner holds a financially re- 


sponsible guaranty against damage 
claims arising out of the operation and 
use of these automobiles, horses, and 
apartment houses, he runs grave risk of 
losing that asset, and maybe the value 
of some other asset which may be sac- 
rificed to meet an enforceable judg- 
ment. 

A financially responsible guaranty, 
which will indemnify an owner of as- 
sets against these perils by fire, wind, 
water, explosion, thieves, and the in- 
herent hazards of use and operation, 
is a policy in a sound insurance com- 
pany. 

The only way that you credit men 





can assure yourselves that the net worth 
of assets shown on the statement of 
an applicant will continue to represent 
full value for your protection, is to 
know that the applicant has adequate, 
dependable insurance to protect the new 
worth of that individual until your 
house has been paid its just due. 

When you place reliance upon in- 
surance protection, you want to know 
that the policies are in sound, depend- 
able companies; that the premiums have 
been paid at least for the period during 
which you have a real financial interest 
in the assured’s solvency; and that the 
insurance policy does not set up a con- 
tingent liability which may later cause 
your customer a loss which will reduce 
his net worth. Such a policy, with no 
contingent liability to the buyer, either 
for more premiums or a sharing of 
excessive losses, is a policy in a capital- 
ized stock insurance company. If the 
applicant for credit has given his power- 
of-attorney to another, to put him in 
the insurance business at the discretion 
of the attorney-in-fact; or if the appli- 
cant for credit is a member of a group 
mutually engaged in the insurance bus- 
iness, he has not, at the time you ex- 
amined his insurance, discharged all of 
the insurance liability which he may 
have. When the applicant for credit 
holds a policy in a capitalized stock 
company and has paid the fixed prem- 
ium for that insurance, he has no such 
contingent liability in the insurance 
business, to meet which, if it arises, may 
change his financial responsibility to 
you and your house. 

A bank loaning money, on real prop- 
erty improved with buildings, insists 
that the borrower carry adequate in- 
surance. A finance company, loaning 
money on the security of automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators and household fur- 
niture, generally, not only inquires as 
to the kinds and amount of insurance 
which the borrower maintains, but re- 
quires that such be maintained. 

Credit men, passing upon the eligi- 


bility of applicants for credit and the 
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amount of such credit are, in effect, 
loaning the assets of their employers to 
these applicants. Do you, like a bank or 
a finance company, inquire what and 
how much insurance is carried’ by the 
credit customers of your firms? I am in- 
formed that in the main you do not. 
Recently, a survey was conducted by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, of adequate scope that it pre- 
sented a true cross-section of the meth- 
ods followed by your members in the 
matter of insurance protection. This 
survey discloses that 30 per cent of the 
credit men responding to the survey in- 
quire as to whether the credit appli- 
cant carries fire insurance. Apparently 
the other 70 per cent have overlooked 
the assistance which insurance can ren- 
der them in the successful conduct of 
their jobs. Ten per cent of these credit 
men inquire about windstorm coverage 
to protect the assets which are the 
basis of credit transactions. The other 
90 per cent make no such inquiry. This 
survey shows that only 4 per cent of 
these credit men make any inquiry 
either as to liability insurance or any 
other lines of insurance. 

Some years ago, in Pittsburgh, two 
enterprising, hard-working, young men, 
having made some progress in the com- 
mission business, acquired a lease at 
a profitable location. They bought two 
automobiles, and, to further extend 
their prosperous enterprise, borrowed 
some money at the bank. The bank, 
like 96 per cent of credit men, made 
no inquiry concerning insurance on 
the automobiles, and these two honest, 
earnest, young commission men, know- 
ing much about the commission busi- 
ness, a little about automobiles, and 
nothing about insurance, carried no 
protection against claims upon their 
business which might arise out of the 
operation of these two automobiles. 
Within two months after the loan was 
made, a $14,000 judgment against the 
firm, for personal injury caused by one 
of the cars, wrecked the business and 
the bank never did collect the money 
it had loaned them. The damage to 
the credit standing of an individual, 
firm, or corporation, through opera- 
tions which may give rise to personal 
injury claims, is never limited to the 
value of an automobile which may 
cause the injury, or the value of a 
building in which it may occur. If 
you please, I am not trying to tell you 
how to run your business—I am re- 
calling to you what you have found 


out about your own business, to dis- 
close to you how the business in which 
I am engaged may be used by you for 
your own protection. 

In the last year on which I have 
seen any reliable statistics, 46 per cent 
of the firms which suffered destruction 
of a substantial percentage of their 
business houses by fire, failed to re- 
engage in business. Probably 46 per 
cent of the merchants and manufac- 
turers who were unfortunate enough to 
lose their stores and their plants 
through fire loss, were unprepared to 
finance themselves during the period 
of interrupted business, until, with 
the proceeds of their fire property dam- 
age insurance, they could rebuild the 
store or the factory, because most of 
them carried insurance against loss of 
only the physical property. As credit 
men, you want to know whether, over 
the period that you are preparing to 
extend credit, the customer of your firm 





Fire Prevention 


Most industrial plants are not fire- 
proof. There are however many 
ways to safeguard your buildings 
against the ravages of fire. Some 
of these will be discussed by a 
research engineer for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in an 
article in the February issue of 
Credit and Financial Management. 





will remain sufficiently ‘prosperous to 
pay for the goods which your house 
ships on credit. Unless you, or some- 
one else with equal right to inquire, 
causes these merchants and manufac- 
turers to carry net earnings insurance, 
they may never carry it. Business in- 
terruption indemnity pays the overhead 
and other unavoidable expenses, and 
includes indemnity for the loss of net 
earnings from the time of the fire, or 
other insured peril, until the property 
can, with reasonable diligence, be re- 
paired or restored. 

Insurance is not a tax. It is an op- 
portunity for the foresighted and the 
provident to provide, out of current 
earnings, a guaranty that their accumu- 
lations of wealth will be paid for if 
they be destroyed or damaged by the 
perils to which such wealth is con- 
stantly subject. Since credit is based 
largely upon the possession of assets, 
insurance is, therefore, a pre-requisite 
to credit. It was organized as the 


handmaiden of credit, and so continues 
to this day, new uses being constantly 
found whereby insurance may aid pro- 
gressive men in the operation and ex- 
tension of commercial and industrial 
activity. 

Back in the inland villages of Persia, 
families and whole communities are en- 
gaged in the weaving of Oriental rugs. 
They are too poor, individually and 
collectively, to buy insecticides, and 
when, after weeks or months of labor, 
a family or a community has finished a 
rug, it is spread on the ground and 
covered with mud to keep out moths 
and other destructive insects. As each 
succeeding product of their toil is com- 
pleted, it is spread on the pile and cov- 
ered with mud. That jis the condition 
in which the buyers find them to trans- 
port them by caravan to a ship. But 
from the time those rugs leave the 
village until they arrive on your liv- 
ing room floor, the only thing about 
them not insured, and the only part 
of their journey which is commercially 
safe without insurance, is the mud. A 
trip transit policy attaches when the 
rugs leave the Persian village, insur- 
ing the rugs against the perils of trans- 
portation while borne, first, by cara- 
van, then by rail, then by ship, and 
again by rail to the ultimate consumer. 
They are washed and go into a ware- 
house where many such are accumu- 
lated, usually by a merchant whose 
total assets are much less than the 
value of the rugs he holds in one ware- 
house, and so he goes to a bank and 
borrows the money with which to meet 
the bills. The bank insists, as the basis 
for its loan to him, that the ware- 
houseman’s receipts be accompanied by 
adequate insurance from which the 
protection of these rugs may not be 
released except as the loan from the 
bank is reduced by payment. If the 
merchant had enough net worth to 
make a loan for this transaction un- 
necessary, he would never incur the 
hazards nor the labor of the enterprise. 
Lacking such wealth, the enterprise 
will not be financed for him without 
the protection of insurance. 

Countries and people of enterprise 
and initiative operate more and more 
on credit. Credit relies more and more 
upon insurance. You are credit men, 
and insurance is indispensable in the 
protection of your guild and your pro- 
fession. Each of you will decide for 
himself whether he makes sufficient use 
of insurance. 
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The business thermometer: 






Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in November, 1936 


noticeably in November 1936 from 
November 1935 and collections on 
accounts receivable were made at 
a higher rate over this period, accord- 
ing to reports of wholesalers in the 
monthly joint study of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 1,148 reporting 
wholesalers increased about 10 percent 
in November 1936 from November 
1935, a continuation of a change re- 
corded for every month of this year 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. Without adjustment for seasonal 
influences, November 1936 sales regis- 
tered a decrease of about 13 percent 
from October of this year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report excepting shoes 
and other footwear had increased sales 
in November this year over the same 
month last year with durable and semi- 
durable goods showing the most favor- 
able improvement and consumption 
goods the least favorable improvement. 
The increases ranged from 2.6 per- 
cent for groceries and foods to 59.8 
percent for machinery, equipment and 
supplies. Metal, lumber and building 
material, and plumbing and heating 
equipment wholesalers averaged in- 
creases in sales of over 30 percent. In 
comparison with October 1936, all of 
the groups except farm products 
showed decreases. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in November as compared with 
November a year ago increased in most 
all sections of the country for the 
wholesale trade groups shown. Increas- 
es greatly in excess of the average for 
certain trades were shown in a num- 
ber of regions, particularly in the East 
North Central States and East South 
Central States. 





2 Value of wholesale trade increased 
V) 
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Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 629 
wholesalers were higher in November 
this year than in November last year 
but under October this year. In No- 
vember 1936, 74 percent of accounts 
receivable were collected as compared 
with 70.5 percent for November a year 
ago and 76.9 percent for October 1936. 


In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the me- 
dian percentage has been selected as 
the most suitable average. This method 
give equal weight to all firms regard- 
less of the volume of business done and 
the figure is obtained by arranging the 
individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 
mize fluctuations. 

Fourteen of the 19 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for November 
1936 than for November 1935. 
The greatest relative increases in col- 
lections from a year ago was registered 
by paint and varnish wholesalers. 

The highest collection percentages 
were shown by the meats and meat 
products group, the median collection 
figures being 119.8 percent for No- 
vember and 132.3 percent for October 
this year and 125.5 percent for Novem- 
ber last year. These percentages in- 
dicate that customers of these firms 
took less than thirty days on the aver- 
age to pay for their purchases. 

Marked gains in total net sales and 
a higher rate of collections on accounts 
receivable in November 1936 as com- 
pared with November a year ago were 
reported by manufacturers in the 
monthly joint study of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 539 manufactur- 
ers throughout the country registered 
an increase of over 16 percent in No- 


vember 1936 from November 1935. 
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Without adjustment for seasonal in- 
fluences, November 1936 sales regis- 
tered a decrease of over 9 percent from 
October of this year. 


Total sales increased in November 
1936 over the same month last year 
for all of the 15 industry groups shown 
in the report. The increases ranged 
from 1.6 percent for food and kindred 
products to over 44 percent for stone, 
clay and glass products. The increase 
in November 1936 sales over Novem- 
ber 1935 for iron and steel and their 
products also was high, the increase 
exceeding 30 percent. 


Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 515 
manufacturers were slightly higher for 
November 1936 than for November 
a year ago but under October of this 
year. During November this year the 
manufacturers reporting collected 77.3 
percent of their accounts receivable 
outstanding on the first of that month 
as compared with 76.8 percent col- 
lected during November last year and 
80 percent collected during October 
this year. 


Nine of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for November 1936 
than for November 1935. The chem- 
ical and allied products and rubber 
products groups registered the greatest 
relative increases in collections over 
this period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. The per- 
centage of 166.4 for November 1936 
indicates that the accounts owing to 
these firms on November 1 were paid 
on an average of 18 days. 


™ Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and charts: 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 20 kinds of business November 1936 










































Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of | Nov. 1 Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
ov. 1936 percent- - thes 
Kinds of business a age change from: Thousands of dollars an able_at_beginning of month 
Poles | Nov. | Oct Nov. Nov. Oct. | collections Median —— <4 






1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 INov. 1936 | Nov. 1935 | Oot: 1936 


























i ee eas oo nin doo s8cs hens toi neweccen 62 +13.1 — 8. 2,513 2,221 31 61.0 57.4 61.8 
Clothing and furnishings except shoes..................--. 18 + 8.8 —37. 1,308 1,202 9 50.0 50.0 47.0 
eee and eS hia cathkws tececcce veeke eaweed 43 — 8.1 —16. 13,721 14,934 15 40.0 42.5 57.0 
DE ME CRO OUIIIOB oo 5 55. soc ccccsccecvcnesesenis 124 +13.8 18,394 16,164 62 65.8 62.9 73.3 
ee eta k cs cater nea sd cde asaKcrerdaews 90 +15.6 15,726 13,598 28 44.4 43.5 46.8 
ed, sia nla nicig aso Kania oalnibancned 98 +24.8 8,785 7,038 24 78.9 76.8 80.8 
Farm products (consumer goods)... .............000eeeeee- 22 + 6.3 3,847 3,620 22 114.0 104.0 119.5 
Furniture and housefurnishings.......................005. 30 +22.8 1,961 1,597 11 49.0 50.8 55.5 
Groceries and foods, except farm products................. 279 + 2.6 34,634 33,768 203 93.3 90.0 100.9 
IE SE IOI. 55 concen cnccccccscccccdcessace 16 +19.3 15 119.8 125.5 132.3 
Hardware....... 8 LPR EIS SE OEE CPR OTE 146 +13.9 at 55.4 53.3 56.8 
SN CE IONE NOD, go. 5. 5 ccs ccccecccesctcsssescceses 14 +29.9 — = _ — 
Lumber and building material....................--.0000- 13 +46.2 11 60.3 58.9 60.0 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical...... 28 +59.8 25 74.3 69.0 72.2 
sot Cees ca ink eaaschabeebs ba ahanesesseee neva 10 +48.4 7 54.0 60.0 70.7 
i on occ cnc sh caatss Goevewsseuswatesis-< 7 + 9.5 7 57.0 48.0 50.0 
I I i 0.6.0 s iscénencecetsticsgeneccccces 67 + 6.8 36 75.0 71.6 76.0 
Petroleum and its producte™. .........ccccccccccccccccess ~- — = — = aaa 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies........... 32 +39.0 30 64.0 60.3 69.0 
ose cays csc cscs csevccesecscee’ 10 + 3.4 10 98.6 99.0 109.1 
EER ee rere 39 +19.8 36 69.0 67.3 72.0 
Leather and leather oars sa cunecen cakes cc seecte ~ = — a — — 
Beer, wines and spirituous liquors**..................... — - — _ — - 
NIL; Scanuniend thosasionn<ende<eneoseseeele 1148 +10.3 142,882 129,569 164,044 629 74.0 70.5 76.9 








*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable 
= Sens of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms 
of sales. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 15 industries November 1936 

















Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 

Number of |"Wov. 1936 percent- Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 

Industry ee age change from: Thousands of dollars — able _at nning of month 

pe © \Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. ba ieee Median percen 

1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 Nov. 1936} Nov. 1935 | Oct. 1936 
Food and kindred products, total............. 103 + 1.6 — 6.4 ? . 122.0 
Confectionery and flavoring’extracts........ 17 +13.6 | +15.0 2 ; 122.0 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products 17 +18.3 — 3.8 3 : 129.0 
Meat packing. ......-ssesseccsseccescecvsece 16 0.0 — 9.6 ; 64.0 173.8 
Textiles and their products, total.... 71 +12.2 —22.4 65.3 70.1 
Clothing, men’s, except hats..... 18 + 2.9 —32.3 58.6 57.2 62.0 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery .. <a 14 + 8.9 —33.2 67.7 71.0 68.6 
CS it init nen Se wakmanesépedenucserecneees 14 +15.6 —10.4 61.7 58.3 58.0 
Forest products, total.........cccccccescccecccrccccssseees 26 +23.1 — 8.2 56.1 §2.9 61.3 
OS REIT eR ee ee ee 18 +12.7 — 8.6 56.1 51.5 59.6 
Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous forest products 8 +77.7 6.8 58.8 67.4 74.4 
Paper and allied products, total... ...........+seeeeeeeeeeee 61 +15.9 7.8 64 82.9 81.0 86.4 
I SI MR Doe. 0'n s odcecasee<ccncereccesvede 12 +13.4 0.8 082 90.0 83.1 94.0 
pane boxes and other paper products... ............... 26 +19.2 1.8 705 87.0 87.0 97.5 
_ Wall paper............. ssn gaatanhignsGn+theesseececanensn 23 +12.1 0.7 477 53.2 48.3 52.3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 9 +16.3 2.2 629 70.0 72.0 70.8 
Chemicals and allied products, total...................04+ 43 +19.7 6.9 737 66.2 56.7 72.1 
Paints and varnishes... .... PS RAb eels ena pckebe se saecta 22 +13.5 0.8 831 51.6 48.0 53.0 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines........... 12 + 7.3 1.4 941 83.8 68.7 86.5 
ee coro c sk sass cdenceaedetuesensnceas is 12 +10.4 . 203 77.9 77.7 76.7 
Rubber prodwote.... 2.00.00. .cccccccsscccccccsecccscccses 9 + 4.6 560 79.2 71.0 81.0 
Leather and its prodiucta, total... ........cccccccscccccscces 30 + 6.2 254 55.0 53.5 65.0 
hoon igual csterhonucader ace sses 20 + 5.2 256 52.0 49.0 52.3 
Stone, clay and NN soc nnn cogeu seta bnauceoswein 19 +44.7 057 85.0 81.4 80.7 

ee a cena dedaegs con bape nence ti ~— — — —_ — 
Iron and steel and their products, total..................4- 50 +30.7 81.4 83.0 84.1 
ES RG EROS Peweahdawaleiairnass ots 11 +21.6 83.4 81.5 87.5 
Stoves, ranges, and steam heating apparatus*™. ....... _ — — _ — 

Other iron and steel products. .............+sseeeeeees 39 +31.3 79.1 84.5 79.0 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. ..... slat sibee/aialawroiat 11 +20.9 75.5 83.1 77.1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment, total. 47 +22.6 73.0 74.0 79.0 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies.......... 18 +18.8 81.0 80.0 82.0 
Other machinery; foundry products................... 29 +36.3 62.2 64.3 73.4 
Motor-vehicle parts. ...........eeseccccesseccccsscscccsess 13 +12.8 91.9 92.1 98.0 
MescSTI ANOS HGGIITIOR 66 oo csc ccc cccctccccnccccccvesece 35 +32.0 73.4 69.5 79.5 
NS ook ness nscsks kan koasmteiedertasa 539 +16.2 ’ 218.060 | 187,712 | 240,172 8 80.0 


*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent gnly ratio of collections during that month to accounts 
receivable at beginning of month. , = iets - - 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SALES OF 539 MANUFACTURERS PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1148 WHOLESALERS IN 


IN 15 INDUSTRIES 20 KINDS OF BUSINESS 
NOVEMBER 1986 COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 1935 NOVEMBER 1936 COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 1935 
INDUSTRY % Increase KIND OF BUSINESS % Decrease % Increase 


Machinery, t. & S ies. +59.8 
Stone, clay & glass products. . achinery, eqm' uppl 


Iron & steel & their products. 
Forest products............ 
Meohy., not incl. Trnsp. Eqmt. 


Non-ferr. mtls. & their prods... 
Chemicals and allied products 


Lumber and building material +46 .2 
Plumbg. & htg. eqmt. & spls..+39.0 


Furn. & House furnishings. . .+-22.8 





Print. & pub. & allied indus... . Meats and Meat products. ..+-19.3 
Paper and allied products. .. . BOOED, 5.6 ccc cccecesece +15.6 
Motor-vehicle parts......... IDS. don tabsxtseeen +13.9 tl 
Textiles and their products. . . Drugs and drug sundries... .. +13.8 C 
Petroleum products......... Automotive supplies........ +13.1 fe 
Leather and its products. .. .. Paints and varnishes........ + 9.5 x 
Rubber products........... Cithg. & frnshgs., exe. shoes..+ 8.8 L 
Food and kindred products. . Paper and its products. ..... + 6.8 c 
Miscellaneous.............. Farm prod. (consumer goods).+ 6.3 
Tobacco and its products....+ 3.4 P 
Groceries and foods......... + 2.6 a 
Source: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Miscellaneous.............- +19.8 t 
Shoes and other footwear....— 8.1 
t 
] 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WHOLE- 


SALERS in 8 kinds of business, by geographic regions November 1936 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*) 


A 






Sales reported Percent of collections dur- 
Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 


firms able at beginning of month 










Kind of business and region 














Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. ~ | dolhostions |-———-Median percentages __ 
1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 collections tov 103: TNow 1935] Oct. 1936 

DI CE, CEs 6. .0'56.5.06 6 oe ev cascpsccssdctcseye +13.1 — 8.6 2,513 2,221 2,749 31 61.0 57.4 61.8 
I A ns ona suns tueponesesones +14.6 —12.6 595 515 681 12 60.1 56.7 58.0 

ee eae neha casein ds esace cosesds6sneee + 7.1 + 1.1 893 ~ 834 _ -- a —_ 
Shoes and other footwear, total... ...................20005 — 8.1 —16.4 13,721 14,934 16,402 15 40.0 42.5 57.0 

eee Lo as hn oe weenmeedawbase —14.9 —35.3 1,338 1,572 2,067 — — — —_ 
Drugs and drug sundries, total ...................++-.+05- +13.8 — 7.7 18,394 16,164 19,938 62 65.8 62.9 73.3 
Ee Se ee +10.1 — 9.8 2,665 421 9 10 70.0 67.2 72.3 
oot Sc s os cbbit on ence Sybenbesben +18.3 — 3.5 3,137 2,652 3,251 15 82.4 79.1 83.6 

ne ce ak d da debwuenbene obi mall + 4.4 —13.9 1,505 1,441 1,747 = — — — 
er Sic, wi aw kbtwinwseecoesrewtons +12.7 — 2.0 1,555 1,380 1,587 ll 59.8 58.0 62.0 

io is a a cei ne Sh cee +17.0 —15.4 1,566 1,338 1,852 _ -— -- —_ 

EL UL: 4) cs. coves s'eonens. coebboneecek +22.7 —10.8 2,520 2,053 2,826 _ -- -- -- 

eee to, ine peewnedeeacensawhes tena +11.1 — 3.2 4,288 3,860 4,428 _ -- — — 
Dry ED ae es as. ok on 5 see wakan ens ene a ae +15.6 —14.6 15,726 13,598 18,424 28 44.4 43.5 46.8 

Ree. on esd cab eabecepanar onal +20.6 —12.5 3,186 2,641 »64 _ a= — 
ec. nnd bebe echaban seen anSe + 9.5 —14.1 1,438 1,313 1,674 10 46.8 48.1 48.3 

Nao ns oh nk guess basses eearanes tee +22.3 — 3.4 1,566 1,280 1,621 _— — a =— 

woe an webs cennushces bene wont +22.5 —22.7 1,406 1,148 1,820 _ a= -- — 

od a os i ee eebacensaesucwn tll + 0.8 —36.5 1,363 1,352 2,145 = -- — — 

Le oes ch ee stasbseeaebeoveeasee —14.1 —12.6 896 1,043 1,025 _- ~ 
eee NN ne nee +24.8 — 5.6 8,785 7,038 9,309 24 78.9 76.8 80.8 

es oss wks woah wedeieos sa enete + 9.2 + 0.6 898 822 893 — -- a = 

ES ek eo ns cabo whauve sean +36.0 — 4.8 2,748 2,020 2,886 _ — os — 

he a ery eer +24.9 —11.6 2,179 1,744 2,464 - — 
INOUE. go. cnc caccsevccedesdsccecvces + 2.6 —12.8 34,634 33,768 39,702 203 93.3 90.0 100.9 
i iis sl a uae bake nen ci vesb eee ae i + 1.8 —11.7 9,550 9,381 10,814 42 93.9 85.8 100.0 
ch when esanieaneeneeen + 4.8 —11.3 8,079 7,712 9,110 48 91.4 88.4 99.8 
EO, . . .<5o5sebbbnvececessnceenenbess + 1.2 —13.8 4,152 4,103 4,815 26 92.6 88.8 93.5 
iS ols. vis Se peckkiee no esse tendons ae sens + 8.0 — 9.3 1,653 1,531 1,823 19 101.2 92.6 105.0 
rr od. bias tcweenshesansomabih + 0.1 —12.9 1,650 1,648 1,895 ll 92.4 83.8 94.0 
rn . . tli chnacksvnadedababawensen + 4.5 —12.8 2,727 2,609 3,126 96.7 90.1 102.4 

a Bee ee od. cena cues nhcecenbpesmeseen + 3.4 — 7.6 1,842 1,781 1,993 = — — 
ea ds cwweune bEhiee reeset — 0.3 +27.6 7,414 7,433 5,811 26 107.6 108.4 113.0 
ee ee on arb wean theseee sewn +13.9 —16.3 17,747 15,586 21,205 44 55.4 53.3 56.8 

et one pepe seep eb een ee seen +14.1 —12.0 1,942 1,702 2,208 — — — — 
sok, ep nasenke poabe eyed oe bede +17.4 —16.2 4,088 3,481 4,881 10 54.6 52.6 54.9 

<7, 2. ak cape a cineeaewenbececenin +11.1 —17.9 2,514 2,263 3,062 _- _— — — 
ES £25. con... enhmdbeesephassebiuesdnbass +14.6 — 8.9 1,069 933 1,173 15 50.8 48.9 55.5 

a. cu ebh bane she bbene basset +30.6 —15.1 2,775 2,125 3,270 _ os — 

ES EE Re ee ee +17.9 —16.8 954 809 1,146 _- — — 

Re a EI, ok. os cabiassnebnncnsddnbdnente + 1.9 —20.2 3,838 3,768 4,815 —_ —_ i oa 
ee ee ee OR ee eee + 6.8 —14.1 3,875 3,629 4,511 36 75.0 71.6 76.0 

eee a. EN tu oper aaeeb bees boek + 3.5 —14.4 1,341 1,296 1,566 — = — 
Es inch sdnkesbeeeewbn este apes csa0er + 7.0 —16.2 1,406 1,314 1,677 13 75.6 72.0 76.0 

I ea ee oo kee caeaie +20.6 340 28 430 _ ts 















*States comprising regions: New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) _ 
East North Central (Lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) 
West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
West South Central sArkeness, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 
Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming) 
Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) 
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Two years and six months 


A news story presented as a possible answer to the question: 


“Why prosecute business crooks?” 


“Have you anything to say before 
sentence is pronounced?” W. H. 
i Feinberg stood before Hon. Judge 
of the U. S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, at 
Chicago. The court waited. The de- 
fendant, having plead guilty of the 
violation of the National Bankruptcy 
Act, said nothing. The silence of the 
court was momentarily broken by a 
plea for mercy from the defendant’s 
attorney. The court pronounced sen- 
tence. 

“The court will give consideration 
to the fact that you, W. H. Feinberg, 
have plead guilty to the charges of the 
indictment in the concealment of as- 
sets from the trustee in bankruptcy and 
in a conspiracy to violate the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

“Under ordinary circumstances such 
a crime would call for a sentence of 
five years in the penitentiary, but in 
consideration of the facts just stated 
this court sentences you, W. H. Fein- 
berg, to serve two years and six months 
in the Federal Penitentiary for con- 
cealing assets from your trustee in 
bankruptcy and two years for con- 
spiring to violate the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act, the conspiracy sentence to 
run concurrently with the two years 
and six months on concealment.” 





The Clifford-Crosby Company had 
for years operated a wholesale and re- 
tail business, dealing in a general line 
of merchandise, located in an outlying 
active business district of Chicago and 
all these years this little business en- 
joyed the confidence of the community, 
and likewise of its creditors. 

Through the life-time of this busi- 
ness, its owners had protected the hon- 
or of its business name and the honest 
reputation of partners by the payment 
of its merchandise obligations when 
due. In banking circles they promptly 
received such moderate accommodations 
as were from time to time required. 
In the neighborhood the men responsi- 
ble for the business were well regard- 
ed; they stood without question be- 
hind the merchandise they sold; they 


by E. B. MORAN, Manager, 


Central Division, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


enjoyed a brisk and reasonably profita- 
ble business. 

It was on January first of 1935 that 
an entirely new deal commenced. A 
new deal for creditors particularly, 
but without their knowledge and most 
certainly without their consent. On 
that day there was a change in the 
ownership of this old, well known, 
well regarded little business. On that 
date a certain W. H. Feinberg pur- 
chased the entire business assets, free 
of any liability, and personally assumed 
control and personal management, con- 
tinuing under the old name. 

It’s an old game. Barely a manu- 
facturer, jobber, wholesaler or com- 
mercial bank has escaped this common 
but shrewdly concealed plan of fraud. 
Staggering losses have been sustained 
by many through this racket. The 
change of control and management al- 
ways takes place without the fanfare 
of trumpets or any engraved notices. 
With the same quietness of a thief’s 
midnight intrusion of your home, these 
commercial robbers slip into the con- 
trol, the ownership and the operation 
of a business which enjoys a favorable 
rating and the confidence of the trade, 
with a very definitely planned program 
of robbery. 

The usual broadcast of orders, not 
only to the regular old sources of pur- 
chase, but to innumerable other manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, in a couple 
of dozen different markets, was on 
that day of changed control, January 
1, 1935, promptly under way. 

Concerns everywhere received the 
voluntary orders. Sales Managers pat- 
ted themselves on the back as credit 
ratings, (based on the old control and 
management) indicated a justification 
for immediate shipment. The new cus- 
tomer was offered more merchandise. 
At that particular time the average 
manufacturer and jobber was eagerly 
seeking new and additional outlets for 
their goods. Feinberg probably had a 


laugh every time a new shipmet of 
merchandise arrived. 

At Clifford-Crosby, big sales were 
conducted at low prices. All goods 
were sold for cash. Very little of the 
cash receipts from these huge sales 
were ever deposited. All the time new 
merchandise continued to arrive. 

In February these merchandise ob- 
ligations began to become due. Unusual 
as it was for this customer, they were 
not paid. By March first, creditors 
were making inquiries, they became 
alarmed, could not understand the 
situation. An investigation was asked. 

Certain creditors in Chicago asked 
Harry Cline, Manager of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, to look into the 
case. Mr. Cline was offered an assign- 
ment for the benefit of all creditors. 
After a brief examination, Mr. Cline, 
qualified by many years of proficient 
experience in the handling of embar- 
rassed and insolvent estates, very 
promptly sensed the possibilities of ir- 
regularities and declined to accept the 
assignment, reporting that there were 
less than one thousand dollars worth 
of assets in sight and that liabilities, 
then unknown, surely were many times 
that sum. 

Mr. Cline was quick to recognize 
that this was the type of a case that 
should be immediately placed in the 
Bankruptcy Court and there it went 
on March 11, 1935, just seventy days 
after Feinberg took it over. 

The observations of Mr. Cline were 
likewise reported with promptness to 
Investigator Harold H. Bailey of the 
Fraud Prevention Department, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
Chicago office, who took over the in- 
vestigation of possible criminal viola- 
tions (based on a formal request filed 
by T. W. Greene, Credit Manager of 
the Riegel Textile Corporation of 
New York) on the same day the case 
reached Bankruptcy Court. 

Many pages could be covered in 
the voluminous work of investigating 
the possible violations of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. Mr. Bailey proceeded 
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with his usual thoroughness and 
knowledge of such problems. There 
were found to be in excess of three 
hundred creditors. The total liabilities 
were found to exceed $35,000. Mr. 
Bailey found the books reflected cash 
withdrawals from the business of about 
$300 per day by Feinberg, who later 
attempted to explain those withdrawals 
as having been lost in gambling. 

Feinberg had several associates. To 
make the investigation as difficult as 
possible, Feinberg and certain of his 
associates, on or about March 11, de- 
parted for parts unknown, leaving only 
odd bits of unsold merchandise and a 
letter with his attorney, claiming he 
had lost all of his money by gambling. 

Mr. Bailey’s work of investigation 
went forward vigorously, relentlessly 
and with the thoroughness of a G-man, 
or a Northwest Mountie, or a Scot- 
land Yard man. Every angle was 
checked. Many interesting, yes, even 
amusing facts were obtained. Tracing 
the actions of the then hiding parties, 
it was even found that more than $100 
worth of luggage had been purchased 
on the last day of business operation. 

As is always the custom, when such 
facts as were found here become suf- 
ficiently apparent to disclose the viola- 
tion of the law, Mr. Bailey immediate- 
ly presented the case, with all details 
and records of his investigation to date 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
at Chicago. The Agent in Charge 
promptly assigned a Special Agent to 
the case. 

Here things started to happen, as 
they always do when Uncle Sam’s G- 
Men get an assignment. Feinberg and 
his associates became “Commercial 
Public Enemy No. 1.” 

We in various business activities 
may sometimes fail to recognize and 
appreciate the very wide and diversi- 
fied activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. We think of these 
agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation as interested only, or pri- 
marily interested in tracing down gun- 
men, kidnapers, bank or mail robbers. 
True, that they do and have done well. 

But, right here let us pause to men- 
tion and acknowledge the generous co- 
operative manner in which the Di- 
rector and the entire personnel of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
always given consideration and devoted 
effort to the cases that have been pre- 
sented by the National Association of 
Credit Men, through its Fraud Pre- 
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Thomas Hart, Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney, who so successfully prose- 
cuted these indictments. 


vention Department. This present so- 
called Feinberg case is one of many. 


The investigation of the Special 
Agent of the Federal Bureau was far- 
reaching, carried into different states 
and only after a great deal of pains- 
taking work of expert investigation 
were all of the details prepared and 
the facts assembled for presentation 
to the U. S. District Attorney. 

Assistant U. §. Attorney Thomas 
Hart was assigned to the case. On 
May 1, 1936, he presented the case 
to the Federal Grand Jury. The 
Grand Jury returned indictments 
against W. H. Feinberg, Lee Orn- 
stein, George W. McDonald, Wm. P. 
Perry and John O’Day, for the viola- 
tion of the National Bankruptcy Act 
and conspiracy to violate the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The work of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation continued. In due 
course, in fact with unusual dispatch, 
the five defendants were located and 
placed under arrest. Feinberg was 
traced to and arrested in Seattle, 
Washington; McDonald was caught 
in California; O’Day brought to jus- 
tice in Detroit, and Perry and Orn- 
stein in Chicago. 

The case against all five defendants 
was built up in such an “air tight” 
manner by the preliminary work of 
the N. A. C. M. Investigator Harold 
Bailey, the Special Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the 
manner in which the case was-prepared 
by Assistant U. S. District Attorney 


Le 











Thomas Hart, that defendants readily 
conceded they were whipped and they 
all plead guilty, with the exception of 
John O’Day. 

In addition to the two and one-half 
years’ sentence meted out to Feinberg, 
his co-conspirators received the follow- 
ing sentence: 

On November 27, Lee Ornstein ap- 
peared before U. S. District Judge 
Barnes who, after listening to state- 
ments by the Assistant U. S. Attorney, 
the defendant and his attorney, sen- 
tenced Lee Ornstein to serve one year 
and one day in the’ Federal Peniten- 
tiary for conspiracy to violate the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act. 

On the same day, Geo. W. McDon- 
ald was sentenced to serve seven 
months in the county jail. This in 
addition to five months he had been 
previously confined. 

John O’Day against whom an in- 
dictment had been returned for con- 
spiracy to violate the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act made a statement to the 
court in which he said he was not 
guilty as charged in the indictment. 
The District Attorney’s office, after 
considering all the facts available, de- 
cided to nolle prosse this indictment. 

Wm. P. Perry, on December 2, 
entered a plea of guilty to the indict- 
ment charging him with conspiracy to 
violate the National Bankruptcy Act 
and was sentenced by the court to 
serve one year and one day in the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, with sentence being 
suspended and he was placed on pro- 
bation for fifteen months. 

Thus ends another case of com- 
mercial fraud. Another victory for the 
credit fraternity in their relentless war 
upon fraudulent operators who had 
gained their confidence and obtained 
merchandise with premeditated plans 
of fraud and no intention whatever of 
making payments for the goods. 

Too much credit can not be given 
to Assistant U. S. Attorney Thomas 
Hart of Chicago for the very master- 
ful preparation and prosecution of this 
case. This is but one of several com- 
mercial fraud cases which Mr. Hart 
has so thoroughly prepared and 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

Since the initiation of the Fraud 
Prevention Department in June, 1925, 
2,863 persons have been indicted and 
a total of 1,589 convictions obtained. 
There are pending in the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department today 91 indict- 
ments in 60 (Continued on page 35) 
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The 10 amounts on this tape were 
listed and added with only 11 simple 
operations through the use of the Bur- 
. roughs short-cut method of listing 
on Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 


Had these 10 amounts been listed 
by depressing each key and the 
motor bar separately—and had 
there been a cipher key to depress 
— it would have required 51 oper- 
ations instead of 11. 





































This saving of 40 operations is pos- 
sible because on the Burroughs 
Short-Cut Keyboard two or more keys, 
together with the motor bar, can be 


. : . . d d simult ly; d_ be- 
Business has been quick to realize that short-cut figuring ee ee eer eee ee 


naturally takes less time—less effort—and offers fewer 
chances for errors. The result is sustained speed, more 
accurate work and substantially reduced figuring costs. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show you in your 
own office, on your own work, what these savings can actu- 
ally mean to you. Telephone the local Burroughs office, 
or write direct for free, illustrated booklet describing 
the short-cut method and modern Burroughs Adding- 
Subtracting Machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


cause there are no operations wasted 
depressing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 


If you are not now taking full advan- 
tage of short-cut figuring, get in touch 
with the local Burroughs representa- 
tive. He can show you how to save 
thousands of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring work. Or 
send for complete descriptive litera- 
ture and instructions on the Burroughs 


short-cut method. 
ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
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This month's collector: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers 


by P. R. SARBRY, Credit Manager, Ohio Textile Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio 





Dear Sir: 


Courtesy and fairness are, we believe, two of the most important fundamentals of a 
successful business today. Our work and your work certainly will be made more pleasant 
and more enjoyable if all of us will follow such a policy. 


Every single letter leaving this Department is written with that thought in mind and we 
know our customers appreciate that kind of treatment. 


Here are just a few examples of what some merchants have to say:— 


From Gibson, N. C.— ‘You are mighty fine people to do business with and | appreciate 
your many favors shown me. 


From Fairmont, Minn.— ‘Yes, you are right—a courteous letter is much better these 
kind of times than a harsh letter. 




















































































































From Wellsville, Kan.— ‘It is a pleasure to deal with a house that takes as much 
interest in their customer's problems as you do with yours. 


From Long Beach, Cal.—‘‘May | add, you have been most courteous and fair—more 


strength to your plan. 


From Sparta, Ill.—'‘'l like to do business with a firm that is as square as you have been 


with us.” 


lt is our sincere hope that you too may feel this same way about our collection service. 
Yet, of course, we must depend upon your cooperation. 


If you feel that we have been courteous, fair and reasonable in the handling of your 


account—we would 


or, a letter by return mail. Thanks. 


“Not only has this letter been suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of collec- 
tions but also in building up good will 
for the company as a whole. We term 
this letter our “Courtesy” letter, or 
the letter which our customers-wrote 
for us. These quotations are taken 
word for word from their letters which 
seemingly have far more effect on the 
reader than what we might have to 
say to bring out the point of courtesy 
and fairness in our business dealings,” 
Mr. Sarbry says. 

“This letter follows our first letter 
on a delinquent account which goes 





Most sincerely, 







out from our sales service department 
merely listing the account due, thank- 
ing the merchant for his business and 
soliciting a new order along with a 
check. Of course, after we approach a 
debtor in this manner several times, 
if we fail to receive remittance, part 
payment or a letter of explanation, 
then the way is open for us to im- 
mediately tighten down on him with 
our last minute follow-up. The re- 
sults of this letter prove our thought 
that by getting under a debtor’s skin, 
so to speak, you gain better results by 
inducing him of his own willingness 





appreciate either payment of your account in full—a part payment— 


Credit Department 





to make the payment rather than a 
plan of bluntness and harshness caus- 
ing your company to lose the mer- 
chant’s good will and in many cases 
delaying remittance.” 

A great deal of collection letter 
writing, however, can be obviated if 
proper care is taken in analysis of cred- 
it responsibility. The most funda- 
mental, up-to-date method ever de- 
vised for knowing just how worthy 
your credit applicant is as a risk has 
achieved foremost standing among 
credit executives because it is based on 
the current record: Credit Interchange. 
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Credit executives endorse 


new Development Program 


H. S. Collinsworth, President 
Gramling & Collirisworth Atlante, Ga. 
Vice President, N. A. CM 


When our executive ecteciieiilies 
ager Henry H. Heimann delivered 
his outstanding address entitled “The 
Next Forty Years” at the Richmond 
Convention, he had a vision of what 
part the National Association of Cred- 
it Men should play in the develop- 
ment of a program that would meet 
the needs of American business today 
and for the years to come. 

Out of his vision there was born 
the Development Program proposed 
at the Richmond Convention in June, 
and afterwards approved by the Na- 
tional Board, the Central, Western 
and Eastern Divisions. 

I am heartily in favor of the pro- 
gram for the following reasons: 

1. The business thermometer of our 
magazine “Credit & Financial Man- 
agement” shows by its monthly review 
a steady gain in business and employ- 
ment, and according to best sources of 
information, we are headed for a pe- 
riod of prosperity. 

2. Expansion in business and credit 
calls for a program of development by 
our Association to meet the needs of 
protecting our increased receivables 
and increased profits. 

3. The National Association of 
Credit Men have proven their ability 
to conserve and administer special 
funds in the past, and every credit 
manager and business executive must 
admit that a fund created for the spe- 
cial purpose as outlined by the Nation- 
al office, will pay big dividends through 
better business and bigger profits. 


Charles A. Colton, Credit Manager, 
on Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
President, Boston C. M. A. 
N.A.C.M. business _ leadership, 
outstanding and unqualified, will, I 
believe, be the result of the Develop- 


ment Program now so well under way. 

The Association has done much in 
the past for the betterment of Ameri- 
can and world-wide business but we 
cannot rest on that proud record. We 
must go ever forward to new prestige 
and higher achievement. To accom- 
plish this, three things are necessary: 
vision, leadership, resources. I believe 
that our organization has the first two 
in abundance. The resources can be 
furnished by the work and energy of 
the membership. That should now be 
our goal, which, as in the field of foot- 
ball, should be reached early in the 
game. 

I am certain that the work will 
give wonderful individual and col- 
lective opportunities to make old and 
new friends in the whole business and 
credit fields, and that its successful 
conclusion will benefit every individual 
engaged in credit work, proving to the 
world that an organization like ours, 
nation-wide in its aims and viewpoints, 
is, after forty years of constructive 
service, still “carrying on.” Pledged 
to and equipped for more and better 
business and still wider influence in 
legislation, our Association cannot fail 
to be America’s leading business organ- 
ization in the years that lie ahead. 


Russell C. Flom, Credit Manager, 
Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Green Bay A. C. M. 


It is difficult for me to understand 
why any credit man or any manager of 
a manufacturing, wholesaling, or 
banking business should hesitate to con- 
tribute toward such a constructive and 
far-reaching program. The purposes 
of this Development Program are of 
such import to any man who depends 
upon credit work for his livelihood, 
and likewise to any firm that is con- 
cerned about establishing and main- 
taining desirable business practices and 
credit methods that it would seem all 


would be more than willing to “kick 
in” with the comparatively small 
amounts that are expected of them. 

I hope that the program goes over 
in its entirety, and if it does I am sure 
that those of us who contribute will, 
in a few years, be proud of having 
participated in such a forward looking 
movement. 


W. C. Grimmer, 
Joannes Brothers Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Past Director, N. A. C. M. 


I feel that the Development Pro- 
gram of the N. A. C. M. which is be- 
ing launched at the present time is 
the greatest single forward step that 
the Association has ever taken. I also 
feel that if the committee in charge 
of the program can have the coopera- 
tion of membership as a whole and 
bring the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion, it will mean the accomplish- 
ment in a comparatively short time, 
of results that under the present fi- 
nancial limitations takes years to bring 
about. 

As a former member of the Nation- 
al Board of Directors, I know that 
under the direction of the Executive 
Manager, Mr. Henry H. Heimann, 
whatever fund is provided will be most 
efficiently and judiciously administered. 
I have every confidence that the pro- 
gram will be brought to a successful 
conclusion and all that have any con- 
nection with it have my best wishes. 


Dana W. Norris, President 
The Lennox Furnace Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Director, N. A. C. M. 


This program offers the business in- 
terests of the nation an unprecedented 
opportunity to _ fortify themselves 
against future credit losses at a cost 
which, in my opinion, is a very small 
fraction of the (Continued on page 28) 
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(Cont. from p. 27) actual tangible bene- 
fits that will be derived within the 
next few years, to say nothing of the 
next decade. 

Now that we are in the midst of 
a period of rapid business expansion, 
it seems to me that business executives 
would do well to remember the tre- 
mendous influence in defense of credit 
which has been exerted by the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men for so 
many years and particularly during the 
late depression. There is no question 
that the credit losses of member firms 
during this period have been very much 
less that the credit losses of non-mem- 
ber firms. 

While our Association is in sound 
financial condition and prepared to 
continue its splendid work regardless of 
the Development Program, I believe 
it will be obvious to any business man 
that the capitalization now of a pro- 
gram designed to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the Association on behalf 
of sound credit is something that will 
be of immeasurable benefit to all busi- 
ness and that an investment in this 
program will probably be the best in- 
vestment that any business concern 
can make at this time. The response 
of our local members to the Develop- 
ment Program convinces us that its 
soundness appeals to all wise business 
men. 


A. L. Papenfuss, 

Employers’ Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Wansam, Wis. 

Director, Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
A. C. M. 


We have long felt that the many 
activities of the National Association 
of Credit Men react very beneficially 
to the business interests of this country. 
Certainly any program which will 
tend to develop such activities should 
have the whole-hearted endorsement 
of business. 


William H. Pouch, President, 
Concrete Steel Company, New York 
Past President, National Association of 


Credit Men 


When our Secretary, Mr. Henry H. 
Heimann, brought the question of fu- 
ture development of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men before the 
Richmond convention last summer, I 
felt it was one of the most progressive 





programs that our organization had 


' ever attempted. 


Business organizations have passed 
through a very trying period since the 
depression engulfed industry six years 
ago, and those that have survived the 
storm show that they have built on 
a firm foundation. Now that the sky 
has cleared, we should move forward 
to better and bigger programs. 

The credit associations have a won- 
derful field for safeguarding the cred- 
its of the nation. The educational 
work which they have undertaken 
should be greatly enlarged in order 
that the personnel of credit grantors 
throughout the country may be edu- 
cated to understand sound business and 
credit principles. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that the Government is 
now taking over the supervision of 
so many branches of business, there is 
great necessity for contact work be- 
tween business organizations and Gov- 
ernmental bodies. 

It is almost imperative that an or- 
ganization like the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men should have well 
equipped representatives who under- 
stand credit granting and be ready to 
advise and assist these Governmental 
agencies that are supervising general 


_ business. There are other features of 


credit association work that can and 
should be enlarged when and if the 
necessary funds are available. There- 
fore, I trust that the efforts now be- 
ing put forth by credit men to furnish 
the National Association with funds 
to enlarge their work will be success- 


ful. 


Joseph Rubanow, Vice Pres., 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
President, New York C. M. A. 


A few days ago we held an organi- 
zation meeting for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the necessary details to put 
the Development Program in full 
swing. The enthusiasm shown by those 
present, I feel, will not be duplicated 
by any of the other associations affili- 
ated with the National. You will 
therefore see that New York is heart 
and soul in backing this splendid work. 

It is the feeling of the Board of 
our Association that the work under- 
taken will lend a tremendous amount 
of prestige not only to the National 
but also to the various locals through- 
out the country. It is a most oppor- 
tune time to get into the work and I 
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am certain every business man will 
want to invest in this commendable 
exhibit of interest for the general wel- 
fare of the _ business community 
throughout the country. 

Just watch New York go over the 
top in a very short time! 


Leo E. Schroeder, Vice Pres. and Treas., 
George E. Watson Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 


Constructive credits will be a para- 
mount need of the next few years if 
the expansion in business continues. 
No other organization in the world 
has the great responsibility of leader- 
ship for sound constructive credits as 
its aim. The Development Program 
of the N. A. C. M., coming at this 
time, is therefore especially timely and 
should have the support it deserves 
from every business man. 


C. B. Smith, 

Delta Hardware Company, Escanaba, 
Michigan 

Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A.C. M. 


If the Development Program to 
which we have already contributed can 
be carried forward to a successful 
conclusion, I believe that it will re- 
sult in more outstanding achievements 
than ever credited to the Association. 

It is my understanding that a por- 
tion of this fund is to be used ex- 
clusively for expansion of the Associa- 
tion’s services. I trust that the Pro- 
gram will be highly successful and 
that it will result in a real increase in 
our membership in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 


L. W. Young, Treasurer, 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Past Director, N. A. C. M. 


You have asked me to give you my 
opinion of the Development Program 
you are now initiating for the organi- 
zation. I have felt right along that 
the dues of the Association have not 
been large enough—that we should 
have more funds with which to carry 
on the various lines of credit work. 

As your new program is designed 
to produce more revenue for further 
developing the services of the Associa- 
tion which will allow our organiza- 
tion to do better work I am heartily 
in favor of this project. 
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Renaissance of credit 


by ALLAN SELBY, Credit Manager, Chicago Daily News, 
Chairman, Credit Congress of Industry, 42nd Annual 
Convention, N. A. C. M., Chicago, June 21-25 


The Chicago Association of Credit 

Men promises an epoch-making 
M convention in Chicago next June 

when it will be host to the credit 
men and women of the nation. 

This assertion admittedly covers a 
lot of territory. It is intended to. To 
some this may indicate a spirit of 
braggadocio, but that is far from our 
intention. 

With all the water squeezed out, our 
statement of intent simply reflects our 
definite conviction that credit practices 
and technique, the country over, have 
not kept pace with the use of credit in 
business. We believe that credit abuses 
largely are born of lack of understand- 
ing of the credit function, and that if 
our nation is to continue prosperous 
within the present conception of the 
American form of business, we must 
do something about it. 

Specifically, we believe that only a 
Renaissance of Credit will fulfill the 
need, and that the 1937 convention of 
the National Association provides the 
ideal instrument to launch a movement 
of such magnitude. 

To obtain the broad objective de- 
manded by the situation, most speedily, 
management becomes keenly aware that 
its function is handicapped by the im- 
proper use of credit, that the country 
itself may be imperiled, the road to a 
Renaissance of Credit will be impeded 
needlessly. . 

So management, the management 
that sits in the highest places, should 
be brought into the deliberations of the 
forthcoming Credit Congress of Indus- 
try, along with the members of our 
own profession. 

As an indication of how seriously 
The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men regards its opportunity for estab- 
lishing the new enlarged concept of 
credit management throughout all in- 
dustry and commerce, work on the 
Seventh Annual Credit Congress of In- 








“Note—The author of this article, in 
addition to his veteran interest in as- 
sociation and group work, has by his 
fine advance work already shown him- 
self an outstanding Credit Congress 


Chairman and has assured that this most 
important part of our 1937 convention 
will mark the high point in group meet- 
ing attendance and interest—Brace 


Bennitt, Convention Director.” 


dustry was begun some ten months in 
advance of the convention. This will 
be held during the week of June 21, 
1937. To date a solid foundation has 
been completed. On it will be built the 
finished structure which we sincerely 
believe will merit your approval and 
cooperation. 

The foundation at present consists of 
forty-four major groups of industry. 
Each and their closely allied lines will 
participate in the next Credit Congress 
of Industry. The acceptances of na- 


tional chairmen have been received. 
Where representation in the group is 
widely distributed, eastern, central and 
western vice chairmen have also been 
appointed. 

Every one of these men fully ap- 
preciates his opportunity for service. 
Every one is aware of the pressing need 
of sound credit in business and gov- 
ernment, with the need for discarding 
dangerous practices in credit and the 
desirability of inculcating throughout 
the business structure an appreciation 
and insistence for these things. 

During the next sixty days will be 
decided, the subject matter for the dis- 
cussions during the Credit Congress. 
The aim is to make the group sessions 
the most valuable and influential series 
of business meetings ever sponsored by 
the credit fraternity. 

By next month it is our hope to pub- 
lish in these pages the program for all 
of the forty-four credit groups, as well 
as your program in your trade journals. 
This is a task of considerable magni- 
tude because each subject considered 
must stand the test of whether it is 
capable of making a definite contribu- 
tion to the group meetings. 

When subjects are approved and the 
men selected as the most capable for 
their representation, will come further 
selections of personnel for this great 
Credit Congress. Discussion leaders 
must be secured, not just any man, but 
men most qualified. Probably more 
than a thousand will have contributed 
constructive thought to our credit prob- 
lems and needs by convention time. 


This great corps of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders will present their views 
and findings in “down to earth”, “brass 
tack” ordinary shop language. No op- 
portunity of misunderstanding of mean- 
ing will be given. The newest member 
of the credit department and the top- 
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most executives of a business have a 
common language and it will be used. 

Highly practical subjects are to have 
their place on the program. There will 
be displays of credit and bookkeeping 
forms in every line of business, both 
large and small, including credit and 
collection letters that have brought 
home the “bacon” and maintained that 
important Good Will. 

Reports on the actual operation of 
new legislation, the Social Security Act, 
Bankruptcy Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act will be aired. This recitation of 
experience on a national scale will be 
invaluable and unavailable at any other 
source until months later. 

How new legislation will affect busi- 
ness is conjecture today. By June, 
the Credit Congress of Industry leaders 
will speak with authority, from experi- 
ence, so that the most expedient pro- 
grams may be determined. 

Scores of other subjects will be in- 
cluded in the program the discussion of 
which will contribute materially to a 
Renaissance of Credit. 

Your superiors, your assistants and 
yourself should make reservations now 
to attend your industry credit group 
sessions. The formation of other 
groups are pending and the plans pro- 
vide the opportunity of every delegate 
attending sitting in a group whose prob- 
lems are akin to his. The leaders who 
have accepted thus far, follow: 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 

National Chairman 

Floyd Egner, Cleveland Plain Deal- 

er, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice Chairmen 

Chas. A. Colton, Boston Trans- 

cript, Boston, Massachusetts. 

C. S. Hogarth, Chicago Tribune, 

Chicago. 
V. D. Stuart, Oakland Tribune, 
Oakland, California. 

Conway Bolstad, Fawcette Publica- 

tions, Greenwich, Conn. 

J. F. Whalley, National Broadcast- 

ing Company, Chicago. 
AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 

WHOLESALERS 

National Chairman 

A. W. Pfeiffer, United Motor Ser- 

vice Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice Chairman 

E. N. Palmer, Hinsdale Manufac- 

turing Co., Chicago. 
AUTOMOTIVE TIRES 
National Chairman 


G. L. Webster, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
BANKERS 
National Chairman 
E. M. Tourtelot, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 
BREWERS & BEER DISTRIBU- 
TORS 
National Chairman 
R. P. McCarter, Atlas Brewing 
Co., Chicago. 
Vice Chairman 
Harry Krueger, Kammis Beer Co., 
Chicago. 
BREWERY SUPPLIERS 
National Chairman 
C. E. Peter, Chas. A. Krause Mil- 
ling Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
BUILDING MATERIAL & CON- 
STRUCTION 
National Chairman 
Hugh L. Carnahan, Plibrico Joint- 
less Firebrick Co., 1800 Kings- 
bury St., Chicago. 
Vice Chairman 
H. E. Anderson, Narowetz Heating 
& Ventilating, Chicago. 
CEMENT—FEastern Division 
Chairman 
Chas. R. Parks, North American 
Cement Co., Albany, N. Y. 
CEMENT—Central Division 
Chairman 
T. E. O’Connor, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Chicago. 
CLOTHING & MEN’S WEAR 
Co-Chairmen 
I. N. Haskell, Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, Inc., Chicago. 
C. L. Bonson, Allen A. Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
COAL OPERATORS & DISTRIB- 
UTORS 
National Chairman 
A. E. Southgate, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
CONFECTIONERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS 
National Chairman 
I. R. Wagar, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago. 
Vice Chairmen 
B. Frank Fox, Lamont Corliss Co., 
New York. 
W. S. Gruger, Imperial Candy Co., 
Seattle, Washington. 
DISTILLERS & LIQUOR PRO- 
DUCERS 
National Chairman  ~ 
L. D. Duncan, National Dist. Prod. 
Corp., New York. 


Vice Chairman 
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W. H. Jones, Schenley Distributors, 
Chicago. 

WHOLESALE LIQUOR 
DEALERS 
National Chairman 
Joseph Bernstein, Philip Blum & 

Co., Chicago. 

DRUGS, CONFECTION & TO- 
BACCO WHOLESALERS 
National Chairman 
Harry E. Silverstone, Galler Drug 

Co., Chicago. 

DRUGS & CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS 
National Chairman 
H. W. Milette, Nyal Company, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
DRY GOODS & MEN’S WEAR 
National Chairman 
C. E. Mann, Munsingwear Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice Chairman 

Forest E. Dorsey, Carson, Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago. 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
National Chairman 
H. S. Almy, Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., Pawtuckett, R. I. 

Vice Chairmen 

W. D. Hughes, Hyland Elec. Supply 
Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Kassenfrock, Norwich Phar- 
mical Co, Chicago. 

FLORISTS SUPPLY 
National Chairman 
Alex Henderson, Alex Henderson 

Co., Chicago. 

NATIONAL FOOD & ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 
National Chairman 
Frank H. Wheat, Federal Match 

Sales Corp., New York. N. Y. 

FOOD PRODUCTS 
WHOLESALERS 
National Chairman 
Fred J. Bury, E. R. Godfrey & Sons 

Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vice Chairman 
A. L. Ludolph, Franklin McVeagh 
& Co., Chicago. 

FOOTWEAR 
National Chairman 
Wm. A. Hodges, Edwin Clapp & 

Son, East Weymouth, Mass. 

FURNITURE 
National Chairman 
Mayo Zeigler, John Widdecomb 

Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

GLASS TABLEWARE, CHINA, 

POTTERY & ALUMINUM 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Robinson- 
4 Patman Act 


(Cont. from p. 8) where the cost of main- 
taining such records is so great as to 
extract an undue amount of profit from 
business operations. 

Another possible effect already being 
widely discussed and in a few cases put 
into effect is in the possibility that 
more distributors may also become 
manufacturers and more manufacturers 
may do their own distributing. It is 
unnecessary to point out that this 
would materially alter our present 
business system, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether or not any benefits might 
not be more than offset by the dis- 
advantages of this change. 

The act itself also provides in Sec- 
tion IV for certain benefits to be re- 
tained by cooperative associations. The 
purpose in this provision was obviously 
to encourage such things as consumers’ 
cooperatives. Here again if such co- 
operative organizations should increase 
in number and strength, our present 
business system would be materially 
changed. 

There are certain governmental and 
economic effects of a more general na- 
ture which are worthy of consideration, 
particularly if this act is considered as 
part of a general program. Without 
either the credit or the blame being 
properly attributed to either of our 
political parties, the general trend for 
many years has been toward a more 
highly centralized and powerful fed- 
eral government with a consequent 
growth in bureaucracy. Due largely 
perhaps to special emergency conditions 
this growth has been more rapid during 
the past few years. 

Such acts as the Robinson-Patman 
Bill and others which might be cited 
are definite steps toward a still further 
extension of centralized powers and a 
more bureaucratic government. Busi- 
ness itself has not been guiltless of 
contributing to this growth through its 
incessant demand over a long period 
of years for the government to sponsor 
and finance projects and statutes de- 
signed to assist business. If business 
objects to some of the highly restrictive 
legislation, it may do this with more 
effect and with ‘more influence if it 
ceases to call upon government for 
assistance in projects which should 
properly be promoted and financed by 
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Are the assets protected by 
dependable insurance? 


HE gauge for determining the worth of credit must 
be the assets that attest to ability to pay. But what 
about the stability of those assets? If they are wiped out by 


fire, windstorm, explosion or any other hazard, the ability 


to pay is also wiped out... unless there is adequate and 
dependable insurance behind them to make the loss good. 


The financial resources of this oldest American fire 


and marine insurance company and its 145-year record for 


prompt and equitable settlement of claims make North 


America Policies a symbol of dependable insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 





business itself. 

Just as this particular act cannot be 
considered entirely isolated but rather 
as a part of a program for restricting 
business by statutory enactment, so 
from the economic point of view the 
purposes of the act cannot be consid- 
ered alone. It represents one phase of 
a program sponsored by some legisla- 
tors toward a leveling of our economic 
organization. It brings a little more 
clearly into relief the conflict between 


those who believe that within reason- 
able limits business should be a survival 
of the fittest and those who believe 
that it is the function of the govern- 
ment to protect all who are engaged 
in business activity. 

There is merit in both points of 
view, but I must confess my own lean- 
ing toward greater emphasis upon the 
former of the two. I do not believe 
it is a proper tunction of government, 
nor sound from (Continued on page 32) 
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Banking under the 


new Reserve Act 


THE RESERVE BANKS AND 
THE MONEY MARKET (Re- 
vised Edition). By W. Randolph 
Burgess. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, $3.00. 

THE NEW FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM. By Rudolph L. Weiss- 
man. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, $3.00. 

Dr. Burgess wrote his book in 1927 
in order to explain the structure, opera- 
tions, and policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board, and their relation to the money 
market. Since that time, it has been a 
standard work on this subject, being 
widely used as a reference book. 

The developments between 1929 and 
the passing of the Banking Act of 1935 
made the original edition obsolete ; and 
Dr. Burgess had to rewrite his work in 
order to bring it up to date. This re- 
vised edition includes all the changes 
incorporated into the almost new Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. Weissman’s book is a new work. 
As his sub-title, “The Board Assumes 
Control” indicates, he has developed 
the book around the Board of Govern- 


ors, with the new powers and func- 








tions given to it by the Banking Act of 
1935. 

He, too, describes fully and very 
clearly the structure, operations, and 
policies of the new Federal Reserve 
System; and it is very evident that he 
is writing as one who is highly in favor 
of the changes made in it. 

Either one of these books can be used 
with advantage as a handbook. Both of 
them have all the charts and tables 
necessary to a work of this type. 


E. G. P. 


THIS TRADE UNION RACKET. 
By Edward Dean Sullivan. New 
York, Hillman-Curl, Inc., $2.00. 


This book is being exploited by its 
publishers as a very important public 
document because it is supposed to re- 
veal for the first time that American 
labor and industry are in the grip of 
racketeers. Its author is a Chicago 
newspaper man who has written two 
books on Chicago and its gangsters. 

Apparently his background and 
training in this field have led him to 
handle this very controversial problem 
of the relations between labor and cap- 
ital in the same sensational manner 
which he used in his Chicago gangster 
books. He insists repeatedly that he is 
writing as a friend of organized labor; 
yet this book can be used as propa- 
ganda against the trade unions; and as 
a matter of fact, it has been used for 
this purpose, for according to the hear- 
ings held before the National Labor 
Relations Board in New York City, a 
large manufacturing firm bought 1,500 
copies of this book to be used in break- 
ing up a strike in its plants. 

After all is said and done, it is seen 
that Mr. Sullivan shows that about 
twenty local unions in New York City 
and in Chicago, with about 60,000 
members at the most, are infested with 
racketeering. In fairness to organized 
labor it must be stated that this is a 
very small proportion, in view of the 
fact that there are more than four mil- 
lion workers in this country organized 
in the 106 international unions afflia- 
ted with the American Federation of 
Labor, and in other independent unions. 
Mr. Sullivan should have indicated also 
that a number of the unions that he 
mentions have cleaned house, and they 
are now under the control of their 
rank and file members, without any 
outside interference from gangsters. 

Then Mr. Sullivan discusses several 
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other controversial phases of the labor 
problem which have no connection with 
racketetring, e.g. the paternalism of the 
large corporation, employee representa- 
tion plans, communism (it should be 
stated here, for the sake of accuracy, 
that the so-called “communist” unions 
which he enumerates on pp. 214-216 
are no longer in existence, many of 
them having been liquidated as early as 
1934), and the present dissension in 
the A. F. of L. He does propose a rem- 
edy for this racketeering, which is the 
incorporation of the trade unions. 
Many students of this problem, how- 
ever, believe that this incorporation 
may tend to legalize the grip that rac- 
keteers have on some of these unions, 
and for this reason they are opposed 
to it. 


i 


(Cont. from p. 31) either the long range 
economic or social viewpoint, to base 
our philosophy upon preservation of 
the status quo. To do that is to ac- 
cept the present development as close 
to the peak and to destroy much of the 
incentive for further business progress. 

I believe that government should 
impose restrictions to prevent the per- 
petration of gross abuses. I also be- 
lieve that it is a mistake to assume that 
those now engaged in business activity 
have an inalienable right to be there 
and that our program should be for the 
purpose of making it almost certain 
that they can remain there. To do that 
is good neither economically nor so- 
cially for it will tend to place the drag 
of incompetency upon progress. With- 
out such progress our social develop- 
ment in terms of more comforts for 
mankind will be hampered. 

Regardless of belief as to whether 
central government should be more 
powerful and should continue more 
and more the attempt to substitute 
statutory law for economic law, and 
regardless of views as to whether it is 
the duty of government to protect all 
who are now engaged in business, one 
thing must be clear to every one. If 
business is to be restricted, it at least 
has the right to know more definitely 
what those restrictions are and not be 
penalized by constant uncertainty. I 
have always felt that business ingenuity 
might find a way of surmounting al- 
most any problem if it can know just 


Robinson- 
Patman Act 
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what the problem is which it must sur- 
mount. 


The greatest defect of this law, as I 
see it, therefore, is not in the intent of 
its enactors or even in its general effect. 
The greatest defect lies in the fact that 
it imposes certain barriers and restric- 
tions upon business without making 
clear to business just what those bar- 
riers and restrictions are or what may 
be done as a safeguard against prosecu- 
tion. This uncertainty is essentially re- 
actionary rather than an agency of 
progress. One way of achieving this 
end would, of course, be through more 
carefully drafted legislation with 
greater deliberation and study before 
passage’of measures of such tremendous 
import. Supplementing that, it would 
seem only fair to business if ways could 
be devised for at least general govern- 
ment interpretation of legislation of this 
type with explanation and even decision 
on certain of the doubtful points with- 
out it being necessary for business to 
await actual test cases. 


While it may be aside from the di- 
rect scope of this article to interpolate 
the following point, I feel that it has a 
place. We are more the victims of 
hastily drafted and hastily enacted leg- 
islation than of intentionally vicious 
legislation. There may be merit, there- 
fore, in the suggestion that one of our 
two branches of Congress might serve 
better as a delaying body in legislation 
rather than as a body of virtually equal 
power with the other. If we could 
have an upper house of Congress, given 
power to delay the going into effect of 
legislation for a period of months or 
even for a year or two, unless that leg- 
islation received at least a two-thirds 
vote in both houses of Congress, I be- 
lieve that many of our problems of ill- 
advised legislation might be solved. 
This time of delay would not serve as 
an absolute veto on legislation. Emer- 
gency legislation of immediate impor- 
tance would almost invariably receive 
the required majority without ques- 
tion. Other legislation would ulti- 
mately pass if a time of deliberation 
and a time of education for the people 
of the country indicated the wisdom of 
the proposed law. 


While this may seem an extreme 
proposal, I think it is the reverse of 
being. a reactionary one. I cannot be- 
lieve that there is anything reactionary 
about the suggested thorough under- 
standing of important measures before 
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“Contingency Credit” is his responsi- 
bility. When unforeseen events take 
place and insurance becomes the 
source of payment, his sound judg- 
ment is rewarded. 


Among the companies that get his 
“OK” is Fireman’s Fund. Assets 39 
millions . . . policyholders’ surplus 23 
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they are converted into statutes and 
made operative. This is not primarily 
a matter of protection to business. So- 
cial advancement by way of better liv- 
ing conditions is impossible without 
business advancement. Business ad- 
vancement and therefore social ad- 
vancement can be more effectively har- 
assed by the uncertainty and con- 
fusion arising out of hastily enacted 
and little understood legislation than 
by almost anything else under the sun. 


pede 


Fishing wages 


About 120,000 persons are engaged 
in the fishing industry, it is estimated. 
Because of the seasonal character of the 
industry, a large proportion of these 
are only part-time workers. This fact 
influences greatly the average annual 
earnings. A study made by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration showed 
that average annual earnings per man 


in 1933 ranged from $184 to $1,389. 
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Standardization 
\ of printed forms 
by Frank M. Knox 
Frank M. Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There are two separate and distinct 
parts to standardization as it applies 
to office and plant forms; one applies 
to the form as a function of business 
management and the other applies to 
the form as a physical object. 

Practically every form conforms to 
a certain set of functions. There is an 
original writing of the form, it is 
routed somewhere to be used for a 
specific purpose, there is a follow-up 
and then a final disposition. Each of 
these functions means clerical opera- 
tions. And the mechanics of each cleri- 
cal operation are governed by the de- 
sign of form which, in turn determines 
whether the operation is performed 
efficiently or with waste. Here then 
we find the first sphere of influence 
for standardization. It is not a mat- 
ter of guess work to insure the effic- 
iency of forms in operation. Every 
single item in the design of a form 
affects its efficiency. 

The standards, which must provide 
the basis for any standardization pro- 
gram, must cover all such items as mar- 








gins, type faces, style of lines, arrange- 
ment of date, colors, kind of paper, 
relation to other forms, adaptability of 
equipment, adequacy of data, sequence 
of information, acknowledgments, dup- 
lication from originals, relation to 
binders and files, length of life, and 
dozens of other items. 

The second sphere of standardiza- 
tion has to do with the form as a physi- 
cal object composed of paper, and ink, 
and converted by the printer into a 
manufactured article. Thirty per cent 
of your present expenditure for forms 
can be saved through the application 
of printing production standards to the 
planning and layout of your forms. 

Thus we have the two spheres in 
which standardization must operate to 
be called a program. And unless the 
work on forms does completely cover 
both the functional and physical as- 
pects, it remains an incompleted task 
which cannot help but reflect itself in 
waste in the purchase price of the form 
as well as in efficiency in the many cler- 
ical cogs of the business operation. 

Four things are essential to accom- 
plish a complete standardization pro- 
gram upon forms: (1) an integrated 
program, (2) correct and adequate 
standards, (3) the proper personnel, 
and (4) centralized authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

The program must be complete and 
integrated.. It must at the outset in- 
clude both thé functional and the phy- 
sical aspect of the forms. It must be 
a proven and workable program. It 
must include the gathering of the 
proper data and information on each 
form, the building of files, the func- 
tional examination of each form, the 
application of both functional and phy- 
sical standards, the integration of forms 
used in all departments, the interrela- 
tion of forms, the preparation of copy, 
the o.k. by the users of the form, the 
part played by the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, the requisitioning and store- 
keeping systems, and many other items. 

The program, after its installation, 
must become a routine part of the 
work of the personnel of the company 
in such a way that its perpetuation will 
be guaranteed and the benefits not lost. 
This can be done only through the es- 
tablishment of the proper authority, 
the creation of the proper prestige for 
the work, and, most important of all, 
the presence of correct physical stand- 
ards developed specifically for that 
company and left in permanent manual 
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form in the company. 

Through this standardization the 
management of a company can be as- 
sured of the ultimate efficiency in cler- 
ical operation by every worker whose 
efforts are recorded on paper. Until 
this takes place American business con- 
cerns will continue to lose millions of 
dollars in avoidable waste. 


Programming 

\ profit potentials 
(Cont. from p. 14) to operate it by 
directing present management. I have 
been informed by three different bank- 
ers that they are now firmly convinced 
this policy is not practical. 

I was in a plant a few weeks ago 
that had been going down for seven or 
eight years. No particular improve- 
ments or changes were made until 
about a year ago. Then a manager was 
brought in and given complete control. 
He replaced every person in the office 
and all but three out of twenty-two 
salesmen, and forced factory super- 
visors to follow his practices or leave. 
Two months ago this company was in 
the black for the first time in all those 
years. 

At the same time I do not for a 
moment wish to imply that the old 
management of a company, which finds 
itself in difficulties, must be replaced 
on general principles. This is not at 
all the case. The vital question as to 
management is—is the management 
one which has the willingness and the 
ability to follow established principles 
of business practice, which experience 
has shown lead toward progress and 
profits? 

Today management has passed far 
beyond the stage of luck and guess- 
work. The methods and practices I 
have outlined are necessary for reha- 
bilitation. Also, these same methods 
and practices, if followed, will improve 
the earnings of a prosperous business. 

Rehabilitation cannot be successfully 
undertaken merely from the standpoint 
of product, plant or markets. Neither 
is it merely a matter of getting more 
money. Rehabilitation is a job of se- 
curing the type of management which 
will establish policies coordinating ad- 
ministration, merchandising, manufac- 
turing, and engineering activities, in 
such a way as to show a sound pro- 
gram of potential profits. 
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How Uncle Sam 





helps get jobs 


by W. F. PERSONS, Director, U. S. Employment Service 


John Jones is out of work. He is 

a carpenter by trade and a compe- 
\ tent skilled workman. But for two 

months now he has been unable to 

find a job. What can he do? 

He can register without charge at 
the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Just what would this 
registration mean? 

The Employment Service created in 
June 1933 is a free public agency ded- 
icated primarily to the task of finding 
jobs for the unemployed. 

At the local office John Jones will 
be received by a trained interviewer 
who will ask him about his past jobs, 
where he last worked, and what special 
skills he has developed. If the inter- 
viewer knows of an opening, he will 
refer Jones at once. If not, he will 
promise to get in touch with him the 
moment a suitable opening occurs. 

John Jones is now an active appli- 
cant at the Employment Service, and 
it has become the duty of the office to 
do all in its power to find him satis- 
factory employment. His registration 
card is filed under his occupational 
classification of “carpenter,” and will 
be automatically considered when a 
job for carpenters becomes available. 

The case of John Jones, the carpen- 
ter, is typical of the millions of regis- 
trations made with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service since June 1933. Appli- 
cants need not be skilled tradesmen; 
any worker or potential worker, man 
or woman, may register at the em- 
ployment office and receive full serv- 
ice. 

Thousands of recent students with 
no work experience have applied, look- 
ing for their first jobs. Side by side 
with them were registered professional 
people—teachers, lawyers, musicians, 
and others of similar training. No field 
of gainful employment is without its 
representatives in the active files of 
the Employment Service. 

During the 38 months of operation 
of the U. S. Employment Service, June 
1933 to September 1, 1936, more than 
16,800,000 jobs have been filled. Some 
were permanent jobs; some lasted only 
a day or a week; others, months. Over 
7%4 million of these jobs were created 
by the Civil Works Administration, 
the Works Progress Administration, 
and the various relief agencies through- 
out the country. 

Almost 534 million placements were 


made in public works or the regular 
government service. The latter were 
filled at prevailing wage rates and are 
therefore comparable to regular jobs 
in private industry. In addition ap- 
proximately 3,780,000 jobs were filled 
in private establishments, in every type 
of occupation, skilled and unskilled, 
technical, and professional. During a 
recent 12-month period over 1,570 dif- 
ferent occupations were represented in 
the jobs filled by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service for private employers. 
Nearly 4 out of every 10 of these place- 
ments were filled by women. 

But to return to John Jones, the 
unemployed carpenter who has recently 
registered at the local employment of- 
fice. He wants to know what he has 
to do to get one of the jobs which the 
Employment Service is constantly fill- 
ing. After he has registered and given 
a full and accurate amount of his ex- 
perience all that the employment office 
requires from him is to know where he 
can be reached quickly. 

When a call for a carpenter is re- 
ceived his application and those of 
other carpenters who have had the ex- 
perience of the type specified for the 
job are carefully examined and 
matched against the requirements of 
the opening. After looking over the 
records of all the applicants who ap- 
pear to be likely candidates, two or 
three with the highest qualifications 
will be called in to determine their 
suitability for the particular job. From 
these the person best qualified will be 
referred to the employer. 

That in brief is the story of how 
the Employment Service operates. Its 
aim is “the right man for the right 
job” and the selection is based purely 
on the ability of the worker. 

But the Employment Service does 
not make jobs, nor does it specify the 
requirements for any particular job. 
Its duties are to hunt jobs for appli- 
cants, and when they are found, to 
pick the persons best suited to meet 
the requirements laid down by the em- 
ployer. In doing this the employment 
office serves both the worker who needs 
the job and the employer who needs 
the worker. 

It saves the applicant many hours 
of fruitless tramping from door to 
door, or waiting in outer offices, which 
is so often the experience of the job 
hunter who depends on his own efforts. 
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It saves the employer the time, diffi- 
culty, and embarrassment of inter- 
viewing and turning away the vast 
number of unqualified applicants who 
always apply when news of an opening 
is announced. As a result, both em- 
ployers and job seekers have come to 
rely upon local public emrloyment of- 
fices as convenient, economical, and de- 
pendable sources of inforiaation and 
assistance. 

The services of the public employ- 
ment offices are available to workers 
in every sizable community in the 
country. Some 1,800 offices are oper- 
ated by the organizations affiliated with 
the U. S. Employment Service. Of 
these 426 are district and 973 local 
offices operated by the National Re- 
employment Service. In addition 251 
district and 117 local offices are oper- 
ated by State employment services. 
Both the National Reemployment 
Service and the State employment 
services are integral parts of the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

Registration with any employment 
office gives unemployed workers with 
particular skills an opportunity to be 
considered for a job anywhere in the 
country. ‘Through a system of clear- 
ance between localities applicants are 
transferred from one community to 
another where a job is available but no 
qualified applicant can be secured lo- 
cally. 

The Employment Service also offers 
special facilities for special classes of 
job seekers. This is particularly true 
in the case of veterans. In every State 
an official of the Employment Service, 
known as a veterans’ placement rep- 
resentative, has as his sole responsibility 

(Continued on page 47) 


Wis years 
\ and six months 
(Cont. from p. 24) different cases. 

That the service of the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department pays dividends is 
evident by the fact that over these 
eleven years the estimated recovery for 
estates through the Fraud Prevention 
Department’s activities totals $1,875,- 
884.59. 

In addition to these tangible results, 
the recoveries and punishment, there 
is the deterrent effect upon other in- 
dividuals who may be contemplating 
similar steps of fraudulent commercial 
operations, who will now think twice 
of Feinberg’s “two years and six 
months” before they boldly decide to 
defraud creditors. 



































































































































Embezzlement 


An interesting report on embezzle- 
ment as it affects business operations 
has just been issued by E. Asbury 
Davis, President of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore, in the way of a survey cov- 
ering 1001 cases of embezzlement by 
business employees. 

The survey gives information on 
embezzlement by 963 men and 38 
women. The cases were selected from 
practically every state in the union, 
all provinces in Canada, and from 
practically every type of business so 
as to give a complete cross-section of 
the effect of embezzlement in business 
operations. 

According to Mr. Davis’ report the 
employees covered by his survey ranged 
as to position from a warehouse watch- 
man to a corporation president. The 
1001 cases indicate that these em- 
ployees embezzled more than $6,250,- 
000. from their companies. According 
to the statistics shown in this survey 
83% of the men were married, about 
half of the women were married and 
most of the men had dependents to 


the amount of more than 2000 per- 
sons. 

“The study depicts a number of 
typical situations,” says Mr. Davis in 
announcing the results of this survey, 
“in which employees who become em- 
bezzlers find themselves. The first is 
where an emergency creates an urgent 
need for the money. This, plus the op- 
portunity to embezzle, proves irresist- 
ible. Another is based on debts which, 
through misfortune, carelessness or 
perhaps petty gambling, have been per- 
mitted to accumulate and the employee 


~“borrows” his employer’s money “un- 


til his luck changes.” A third situa- 
tion is created by the more ambitious 
who think they see an opportunity to 
make money by speculation, or by 
starting a business of their own—using 
their employer’s money as capital. 
Still another is that in which the em- 
ployee contracts the habit of living be- 
yond his means, or acquires tastes 
which his salary does not permit. He 
then attempts to pay for his expensive 
tastes and habits on the instalment 
plan—using his employer as the financ- 
ing agency. In all these circumstances, 
however, the employee has a real or 
fancied need of the money and he takes 
it from his employer feeling he is 
merely borrowing—not that he is 
stealing. He intends then to pay it 
back. However, once started, the av- 
erage embezzler goes from bad to 
worse rapidly. 

The study concludes that there may 
be in the character of the typical em- 
bezzler a weakness which prevents 
him from standing up under tempta- 
tions and difficulties which others 
seem successful in overcoming. Digest 
of causes, for the most part, shows 
that these people failed while contend- 
ing with the ordinary hazards of life, 
as nearly 33% live beyond their means 
or permit debts to accumulate, turn- 
ing to embezzlement to relieve the dif- 
ficulties which arise therefrom. Gam- 
bling, drink, women or some form of 
domestic trouble account for more 
than half the total. 

In its conclusion, the study also states 
that if there is any one thing which 
might be said that would apply to the 
greatest number of embezzlers, it is 
that in one manner or another they 
lived beyond their means and that in 
a very large number of cases it would 
only be necessary for them to be more 
careful in this respect to avoid 
trouble.” 


“How would 


= ap 

¥ you answer! 

(Cont. from p. 10) going to die. 
do not have to draw your will.’ The 
patient thundered, ‘Hell! I’m not 
drawing my will. I’m just making a 
list of people I want to bite before 
I get better!’ 

“Fundamentally, every business or- 
ganization comes into existence to se- 
cure a financial return on its invested 
capital. Its purpose is to give a fair 
exchange for value by disposing of its 
merchandise and receiving in return a 
proper financial consideration or its 
equivalent. Then as the _ business 
grows, two factors must be considered: 
One, the ability and rapidity to turn 
the capital over within a certain period 
and the other, the extent to which 
credit can be sought and granted. 
There is necessarily a limit to the bor- 
rowing capacity. Invested capital 
must, therefore, be turned over dur- 
ing the course of a year sufficiently to 
promote growth in a normal manner. 
The only way that that can be done 
is by getting the proper yield from the 
money so invested. 

“The basis upon which such yield 
can be secured is by a sales campaign 
to the particular class of purchaser who 
can pay and will pay in a stated time. 
It is, therefore, essential that the trade 
sought be of a character that the seller 
can depend upon receiving payment as 
same becomes due. ‘Terms extended 
must be in keeping with trade cus- 
toms and economic conditions and are 
based upon the ability of the seller to 
have sufficient funds in hand to pro- 
tect the purchase power. 

“Collections pay for raw materials, 
merchandise, salaries, commissions, 
rent, taxes, overhead expenses—in fact, 
everything. Initial capital in any or- 
ganization is quickly used up. De- 
pendence must be placed upon the con- 
stant incoming moneys to take care of 
the continuing outgoing obligations. 

“Attention can be called to the wis- 
dom of the Ancients by means of one 
of Aesop’s Fables. One fine day it 
occurred to the Members of the Body 
that they were doing all the work and 
the Belly was having all the food. So 
they held a meeting and after a long 
discussion, decided to strike work un- 
til the Belly consented to take its 
proper share of the work. For a day 
or two the Hands refused to take the 
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food, the Mouth refused to receive it 
and the Teeth had no work to do. 
But after a day or two, the Members 
began to find that they themselves were 
not in a very active condition. ‘The 
Hands could hardly move and the 
Mouth was all parched and dry, while 
the Legs were unable to support the 
rest. So thus they found that even 
the Belly in its dull quiet way was 
doing necessary work for the Body, 
and that all must work together or 
the Body will go to pieces. 


“A large manufacturer whose well- 
earned success bespeaks authority, 
placed the situation on a business basis 
by saying: ‘All departments of a com- 
pany are interdependent. Raw mate- 
rials must be steadily brought to feed 
production. Labor and machinery 
must be provided to handle raw mate- 
rials. Sales must take care of the pro- 
duction. Distribution must keep the 
current moving between these two. 
And above all, money must be con- 
stantly flowing in so as to have every 
operation function properly.’ 


“Another illustration is timely. 
When an engineer throws coal into a 
furnace, the amount of fuel consumed 
will create certain heat units, which 
will generate certain energy and which 
in turn can be converted into power. 
Should the engineer not keep the fire 
properly banked and cleared of ashes 
and other refuse, the degree of heat 
generated will be lessened, and regard- 
less of the quantity of coal thrown on 
the fire, by the Law of Diminishing 





Some 


“Some are weatherwise, some 
are otherwise’. Some are 
insurance-wise, some are not 
so wise; and the last named 
are the ones who usually 
find themselves up to their 
eyes, and floundering in 
unfamiliar waters, when it 
comes time to call on their 
insurance contracts for 
indemnity. That's why it al- 
ways pays to consult one of 
our agents or to write us 
about your insurance prob- 
lems. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - .- - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $30,839,324.64 





Returns, the amount of energy cre- 
ated through the means of the heat 
units, will decrease. That is a fixed 
law of nature which cannot be changed. 
The fire must be kept cleaned so that 
the new coal can be properly consumed 
to the best advantage and the maxi- 
mum amount of heat units generated. 
“So, too, it is with the amount of 
work put into any project. Unless the 
salesman and the credit man are prop- 
erly using their coordinated efforts to 
the best advantage and in the right 
direction, the results secured will not 
represent a maximum return.” 


Electrical ““coops” 


More than three-fifths of the money 
loaned by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has been granted to co- 
operative societies. Of 104 projects 
approved up to the middle of July, for 
which the sum of $14,699,412 was set 
aside, 66 have been those of coopera- 
tive organizations. ‘These cooperative 
projects were designed to serve 33,187 
customers, using 8,282 miles of line. 


Labors’ share 


Labor at the site received 43 per 
cent of the loan obtained from the 
Public Works Administration and used 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
electrification of its lines between New 
York and Washington. Slightly over 
38 per cent was spent for materials, 
3.3 per cent was used to retire bonds 
and pay interest, and 15.6 per cent was 
used for insurance, engineering, and 
other miscellaneaus items. The work 
furnished 22,673,000 man-hours’ em- 


ployment. 





She 


Are there times when you 
find it necessary to wade 
through a great mass of insur- 
ance documents in order to 
find out if some particular 
point is covered? If there 
are, then you need the bene- 
fit of our insurance analysis 
service. No charge. Write 
for details. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, . - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $15,070,293.55 
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Bakeries 


Employment conditions in the baking 
industry generally no longer involve 
the excessive hours and bad sanitary 
conditions of earlier years. Night work 
and irregular hours of labor are still 
prevalent. 





We regret the omission in the Novem- 
ber issue of credit lines for the Philip 
D. Gendreau Agency for their photo- 
graphs on pages 11 and 41. 


i 
(Cont. from p.17) increasingly complex 
the dangers of such a situation become 
increasingly apparent. The best way to 
avoid the danger is to create a profes- 
sional class of able individuals who 
will be competent to enact and ad- 
minister laws which reflect a wise un- 
derstanding of modern developments 
and the ability to convert them into 
human welfare and contentment. This 
means that the necessary qualifications 
of those who make and administer our 
laws should at least be equivalent in 
importance to those of a laboratory 
worker in industrial research. 





Problems 


facing Congress 


A glance back over the pages of 
history is sometimes the best approach 
to the future. For example, history re- 
veals the growing class antagonisms 
which have been accentuated by the 
development of the industrial arts and 
by the consequent growth of the labor 
movement as a political force. It shows 
that the apparently inevitable result 
of reaction in the dominant classes 
of society is violence and destruction 
by the victims of that policy. No more 
evidence than that (Cont. on p. 39) 


Otherwise 


Other wise men purchase 
complete insurance protec- 
tion. They base their pur- 
hases on careful surveys. 
We'll make one for you with- 
out charge. Write. 
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Surplus to Policyholders, $5,431,263.89 
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Credit ‘O's 
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Fan and Ags 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regulerly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 

vice cannot be given, however, re- 
me legal rights and liabilities. 
uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
celved, information Is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 





Judgment as 
preferred claim 


Q. Is a judgment, obtained and 
standing without satisfaction, on which 
nothing has been paid for more than 
a period of four months, a preferred 
claim in event the judgment debtor 
files a petition in bankruptcy? 

A. If under the law of the state in 
which a judgment is entered, it consti- 
tutes a lien against the debtor’s real 
and/or personal property, and the lien 
thus created remains on the property 
for more than four months before 
bankruptcy, the creditor has a pre- 
ferred claim for the amount of the lien 
to the extent of the value of the prop- 
erty to which the lien has attached, 
and a general claim for any deficiency. 
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Judgment before 
bankruptcy 


Q. 1. If a guarantor makes a par- 
tial payment and then refuses to pay 
the balance of the obligation, should 
action be taken against the maker of a 
note or the guarantor, or both? 

2. If a bankrupt fails to obtain a 
discharge (same being successfully op- 
posed by creditors), can a judgment ob- 
tained prior to bankruptcy proceedings 
be enforced for payment, or is the 
judgment to be considered settled by a 
dividend paid in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings? 

A. 1. In my opinion it is always 
proper to bring action against the mak- 
er of a note and the guarantor jointly. 
Whether or not the guarantor can be 
sued without joining the maker as a 
party defendant would depend upon 
the form of the guaranty and the law 
of the state in which the action is 
brought. 

2. If a bankrupt fails to obtain a dis- 
charge of obligations existing against 
him, whether before or subsequent to 
the bankruptcy proceeding, a judgment 
may be enforced as though the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings had never been 
brought. So, therefore, if a creditor 
obtained a judgment against a debtor 
prior to bankruptcy, and received a 
dividend in the course of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, if the debtor is not 
subsequently discharged from the in- 
debtedness, he may proceed to levy on 
the debtor’s property for the amount of 
the judgment less the dividend or other 
payments made on account. 


Garnishment 


Q. Please advise whether a man 
can be garnisheed if he makes $75 a 
month and has his mother’s board to 
pay as well as his own. (Inquiry from 
Virginia. It is presumed this refers to 
Virginia Statutes.) 

A. In the State of Virginia the ex- 
emption from garnishment is only $50 
a month no matter how many depen- 
dents a man may have. 


Contract with minor 


Q. Is contract made with a person 
under age enforcible at law? 

A. A minor can not make a binding 
contract except for the necessities of 


life. 
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Social Security 


Several inquiries regarding the So- 
cial Security Act which goes into ef- 
fect January 1, 1937, have been re- 
ceived by the Association. The Gov- 
ernment has issued several printed ex- 
planations which can be _ obtained 
through the local post office. Some 
typical questions submitted follow: 

Q. If a young woman now em- 
ployed later marries and resigns her 
position, remaining at home, does she 
lose her investment through these de- 
ductions made while she was em- 
ployed? 

A. She will be entitled at the age 
of 65 to a monthly annuity or a lump 
sum payment, depending upon the 
amount earned. 

Q. Circular No. 9 states that “Gov- 
ernment employes are not subject to 
the old-age benefits tax.” Does this 
mean that they are to receive a benefit 
without paying into this fund? 

A. Government employes are not 
subject to the contributory tax for old 
age benefits because they are already 
subject to a tax which entitled them 
to a pension in later years. 

Q. I draw salaries from three dif- 
ferent companies. The salaries from all 
three are each above $3,000. On what 
basis will I be taxed? 

A. You will be taxed on the first 
$3,000 earned in each employment. 

Q. Is there a ruling that where 
there is but one employee in a business 
that said employee need not file peti- 
tion if he so desires? 

A. Every employer and employee 
must file an application for an ac- 
count number, regardless of the num- 
ber of persons employed by the firm. 

Q. Is a person compelled to apply 
for a registration number, and what 
is the penalty for not doing so? 

A. Registration is compulsory. The 
penalty for not doing so has not been 
discussed or announced by the Social 
Security Board. 

Q. Under a conditional sales agree- 
ment in force, would a suit to recover 
the purchase price eliminate the seller’s 
right to re-possess? 

A. Conditions might vary in differ- 
ent states. Space in this column would 
not permit an attempted analysis and 
answer to the question covering all 
states. I would suggest you consult the 
1937 Manual of Commercial Laws, 
page 106, published by the National 
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Association of Credit Men. You will 
find in the summary of state laws 
under the head of “Conditional Sales” 
the answer to the question as to wheth- 
er or not the action for recovery of 
a purchase price would eliminate the 
seller’s right to re-possess, and vice 
versa. 


Problems 
\ facing Congress 


(Cont. from p. 37) of the French and 
Russian revolutions would be needed 
to prove this historical fact. At the 
same time it tells how great liberal 
movements have often been frustrated 
and defeated by the extreme and im- 
practical theories and policies of well- 
meaning but visionary leaders. As we 
turn the pages of history nearer to our 
own day we can observe the spread of 
class resentments and socialism checked 
only by the chains of dictatorships and 
by devices inherently repugnant to the 
basic principles of the American form 
of government. 

After a brief communion with the 
past we might conclude that the real 
answer to our economic and social 
problems lies in greater enlightenment 
among those who represent the extreme 
divergence of views concerning those 
problems. We might find that the an- 
cient political device of branding every 
one who disagrees with one’s opinions 
a villain and an enemy of society had 
out-lived its usefulness. We might be 
reminded that the application of the 
Greek concept of moderation to many 
of our controversial issues would bring 
the greatest measure of public welfare. 

Perhaps that is reaching for the mil- 
lennium. It may be the only answer, 
however, to the myriad of problems 
which now plague us. Our country 
probably has a better opportunity than 
any other nation ever possessed to use 
its wealth and strength to harmonize 
the advantages and benefits of individ- 
ual initiative with social justice and so- 
cial needs. We shall make little prog- 
ress toward that goal, however, unless 
we challenge every candidate for pub- 
lic office to prove his qualifications for 
that office; until we realize as a nation 
that the ability of a legislator to obtain 
funds for a new public building is con- 
siderably less important than his ability 
to judge wisely issues which affect the 
future of the whole nation. 

Those who regard that as a vision- 


‘ism and fear. 





NATIONAL SURETY TOWN 


...A Very Real City 


It has been suggested that National Surety Town is not real. Cer- 
tainly it is not real as beautiful Rockefeller Center is real:—steel 


— brick — cement. 


. But it is as real as thought—as real as security—as real as the 

protection of National Surety fidelity bonds to a country-wide group 
of business men and women who equal, with their dependents the 
combined population of Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Yes, National Surety Town is a very real city whose residents are pro- 
tected against the very real dangers in unpredictable human nature. 
National Surety representatives everywhere—themselves picked 
men—are selling fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus protection 
against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 


© Nationa! Surety Corporation, 1936 


New York 





ary dream may well look to certain 
other countries where millions of peo- 
ple have abdicated their freedom in 
favor of a rule of might, wielded by a 
few and supported by mass emotional- 
The greatest enemy of 
democracy is ignorance and the most 
effective defense of the American sys- 
tem of government is an attack against 
ignorance. The future of that system 
would be far more secure if the present 
tendency to oppose “those who have” 
against “those who have not” would 


yield to a determined effort to instill 
in the public mind an understanding of 
the rights of all groups. 

Such public enlightenment would 
automatically check excesses on the 
part of those who represent the man- 
agement of industry and capital and 
those who represent the great mass of 
workers. It would lead to a re-apprai- 
sal of our public servants and the 
method by which they are selected. It 
would be a forward step toward a new 
and greater America. 
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UNFAIR 
TRADE ACT—CONSTITUTIONALI- 
TY—DUE PROCESS OF LAW— 
EQUAL PROTECTION OF LAWS— 
DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
POWER. 

Old Dearborn Distributing Company v. 


COMPETITION—FAIR 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation—Supreme 
Court of the United States, December 7, 
1936. 

The Fair Trade Act of Illinois (Smith- 
Hurd Rev. St. 1935, Ch. 121-1/2, Sec. 
188 et seq.) prohibits a dealer from sell- 
ing certain brands of whiskies which bear 
labels and trade marks, and are in fair 
and open competition with other brands, 
at prices less than those specified in con- 
tracts between a distributor and _ other 
wholesalers entered into pursuant to the 
Act. 

The Court held that the act was con- 
stitutional as to such a dealer. Seagram- 
Distillers Corporation, a wholesale dealer 
buys the products in question from the 
producers. The whiskies bear labels and 
trade marks and are in fair and open 
competition with commodities of the same 
class purchased by others. Old Dearborn 
Distributing Company is a corporation op- 
erating four retail stores in Chicago sell- 
ing at both wholesale and retail. Seagram- 
Distillers Corporation’s sales in Chicago 
are made to wholesale distributors. It has 
not sold any of the whiskies in controversy 


to the Old Dearborn Company but has 
sold other liquors. Contracts in pursuance 
of the Fair Trade Act have been executed 
between the Seagram Corporation and 
certain distributors and numerous Illinois 
retailers. The Seagram Corporation does 
not sell directly to any retailers. Old 
Dearborn Company sold the products in 
question at cut prices and continued to 
do so after the Seagram Corporation’s 
demand that it cease such practice. The 
result was a diminution of sales during 
the price cutting period suffered by the 
Seagram Corporation and retailers other 
than the Old Dearborn Company. Some 
dealers notified the Seagram Corporation 
that they could not compete and would 
discontinue handling of the products un- 
less the price cutting was stopped. It is 
plain that the Old Dearborn Company 
had knowledge of the restrictions of con- 
tracts drawn in pursuance of the act. 
The Court said that the statute does 
not violate the due process clause of the 
14th amendment on the theory that it is 
a price fixing law denying to the dealer 
the right to determine for himself the 
prices at which he will sell such whiskies. 
The requirement is not in conflict with 
the rule that the right of the owner of 
property to fix the price at which he will 
sell it is an inherent attribute of the prop- 
erty itself and as such is within the pro- 
tection of the 5th and 14th amendments. 
Such cases involve legislative price fix- 
ing. They constitute no authority for hold- 





ing that prices in respect of “identified 
goods” may not be fixed under legislative 
leave by contract between the parties. 
The Court further said that the statute 
deals not with the commodity alone, but 
a commodity plus the brand or trade mark 
which it bears as evidence of its origin 
and of the quality of the commodity for 
which the brand or trade mark stands. 
Old Dearborn Company owns the com- 
modity, they do not own the mark or the 
good will that the mark symbolizes, and 
good will is property in a very real sense, 
injury to which, like injury to any other 
species of property, is a proper act sub- 
ject to legislation. And distinctive trade 
marks, labels and brands are legitimate 
aids to the creation of such good will. 


-The ownership of the good will remains 


unchanged, nothwithstanding the com- 
modity has been parted with. The act in- 
terferes only when the purchaser of the 
commodity sells it with the aid of the 
good will of the vendor and it interferes 
then only to protect that good will against 
injury. The Court added that there was 
nothing in the act to preclude the pur- 
chaser from removing the mark or brand 
from the commodity—thus separating the 
physical property which he owns from 
the good will which is the property of 
another—and then selling the commodity 
at his own price provided he can do so 
without utilizing the good will of the latter 
as an aid to that end. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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COMPLETING THE CIRCLE 


Every risk must be circumscribed by facts regarding 
character, income, habits, history and other pertinent 


data before it can be intelligently handled. 


To complete your circle of information — 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 
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Insurance Men 
Are Guests at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville—T he Louisville 
Credit Men’s Asociation spon- 
sored a luncheon for the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the feature of which 
was an address by Mr. Berl 
Boyd, Credit Manager of the 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
analyzing in some detail, the 
fact-finding survey of insurance 
buying practices of wholesalers 
and jobbers, recently made by 
the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Approximately 60 Insurance 
Representatives accepted the in- 
vitation, representing about 85% 
of the total membership of the 
local Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The unusual interest 
in the astonishing results of the 
survey, was manifested by the 
numerous questions asked by the 
insurance representatives, fol- 
lowing the close of the speaker’s 
address. 

Mr. C. S. Allen of Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corporation, President 
of the Louisville Association, 
commented briefly upon the mu- 
tuality of interests between the 
insurance agencies and_ the 
credit executives; stressing par- 
ticularly the exchange of infor- 
mation and the possibilities in 
the direction of an insurance 
group. 

At the close of the meeting, 
Mr. C. D. Harris, President of 
the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters and Mr. P. B. 
Bethel Secretary of that Or- 
ganization, responded in an ap- 
preciative vein, and recom- 
mended that the committees of 
both Organizations meet in an 
effort to develop a program, 
which would capitalize upon 
the information presented at the 
Meeting. 

The meeting was in charge of 
the Insurance Committee of the 
Association, composed of: C. D. 
Harris, C. D. Harris & Sons 
Co.; Wm. A. Reisert, Reisert 
Insurance Agency; Fred H. Lie- 
ber, Lieber-Huhn Co. Inc.; P. 
B. Bethel, Lou. Board of Fire 
Underwriters; E. C. Mitchell, 
Chairman, Booker & Kinnaird. 


A. W. HAMILTON 


DIES IN N. ¥. C 


New York.—Andrew W. 
Hamilton, Vice President and 
Credit Manager of Commercial 
Factors Corporation, died sud- 
denly at his home in Pelham 
Manor late in December. Mr. 
Hamilton’s death is mourned 
by a large circle of friends in 
the credit and business world 
in the metropolitan area. He 
is a former president of the 
New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit and 
has been an exceptionally ac- 
tive worker in the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. He 
was also one of the leaders in 
the Uptown Credit Group, an 
affliated unit of the National 
Federation of Textiles. 

Mr. Hamilton took an active 
part in promoting the National 
Institute of Credit work and 
at the time of his death was a 
member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. It was his contention 
that no college education could 
completely prepare any young 
man for work in the credit 
field and that even college 
graduates had much to learn 
from the courses offered in the 
National Institute. 

Mr. Joseph Rubanow, Presi- 
dent of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, said that 
Mr. Hamilton was one of those 
clear thinkers in credit work 
who set the pace for efficient 
credit methods and practices. 





Mrs. Bowman Speaks at 
Credit Women’s Club 


New York.—Mrs. Geline M. 
Bowman, of Richmond, honorary 
chairman of the Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs of that 
city was the speaker at the De- 
cember 4th forum dinner of the 
New York Credit Women’s 
Group. Mrs. Bowman’s  sub- 
ject was “What’s Ahead for the 
Credit Woman?” Miss Anne H. 
Spitzer, of the International 
Handkerchief Mfg. Co., Inc., 
acted as chairman of the forum 
meeting. 

The New York Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit 
has established a library of six- 
ty volumes dealing with business 
topics. 


a4 


Await New Years 
Gong For Activity on 
Development Program 


1937 may Bring 
Big Trade Gain 
Survey Shows 


Opinions expressed in the 
tenth survey of the Econcmic 
Credit Council predict a 15% 
improvement in business during 
1937, a total of 85% of those 
responding to the question on 
this subject predicted such an 
average improvement in busi- 
ness, while 15% expected the 
business level to stay about 
even with 1936. 

That 1936 will prove an ex- 
cellent one in the matter of 
profits was also indicated Eco- 
nomic’ Credit Council survey. 
Of the replies tabulated, 78% 
indicated their profits for the 
first three-quarter periods ran 
50% over the same period in 
1936, 8% indicated the increase 
was 15%, while 14% reported 
the profits about the same as 
last year. 

The following is a summary 
of the replies tabulated for the 
ten questions presented in the 
tenth survey: 

1. Would you want the NRA 
system for your line of busi- 
ness? YES 11%; NO 89%. 

2. What do you believe (or 
know) is the reaction to its 
possible return in your line of 
business on the part of other 


business men in your line? 
GENERALLY FAVORABLE 
15.5%; GENERALLY UN- 


FAVORABLE 84.5%. 

3. Will the Robinson-Patman 
Act affect your firm favorably? 
FAVORABLY 30%; UNFA- 
VORABLY 33%; DON’T 
KNOW AS YET 37%: 

4. By what percent do you 
think business conditions will 
be better in 1937 compared to 
1936? 85% of those answering 
expect 15% average improve- 
ment; 15% expect conditions to 
stay the same in 1937; None 
anticipate poorer business con- 
ditions. 

(Continued on page 46) 


Several Associations 
Now Ready to Push 
Membership Contact 
During January 


At the close of December 
thirty-seven Associations were 
actively at work on the N.A. 
C.M. Development Program. 
Several other Associations have 
prepared the way with neces- 
sary preliminary efforts such as 
appointment of committees and 
setting a date for presenting 
the Development Program to 
their membership early in the 


* New Year. For example New 


York has held several meetings 
and preliminary pledges by 
members of the board of di- 
rectors have been indicated. 
This Association and _ others 
now working in the preliminary 
stages of the Program are not 
counted in the thirty-seven to- 
tal. This number includes only 
those Associations which have 
received solicitors’ portfolios 
and are known to be making a 
member-to-member contact to 
promote the Program. 

In his weekly bulletin to pres- 
idents and secretary-managers 
on December 21 Executive Man- 
ager Heimann reviewed the 
progress of the Development 
Program as follows: 

“This week I shall report 
actual pledges in hand at the 
National office. 

“As of this morning we have 
received a total of 244, total 
subscriptions $19,790, with ap- 
proximately $6,000 in checks 
accompanying the subscriptions. 
These pledges come from at 
least 14 cities. Going over the 
pledges hurriedly there are a 
number from Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse, New Orleans, 
Salt Lake City, Baltimore, Lin- 
coln, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Roanoke and Seattle. 

“T repeat the above report 
is only for pledge cards on 
hand in the national office. For 
instance, the very first night of 
the New York meeting a total 

(Continued on page 46) 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sales Executive 
Gives Views on 
Credit Problem 


New York.—H. P. Burnham, 
district sales manager, of the 
National Carbon Company, was 
the speaker at the monthly for- 
um meeting of the New York 
Chapter, his subject being “Con- 
structive Credit Management 
from the Sales Executive’s 
Point of View.” 

Mr. Burnham presented two 
points of especial interest in 
the relationship of the sates and 
credit departments. He said 
that both the credit and sales 
de:artments will be faced with 
more and more problems dur- 
ing the coming year as business 
improves. He pointed out that 
because of the lessons learned 
during the late depression the 
lack of harmony which pre- 
vailed in former years between 
the sales and credit depart- 
ments is gone today and that 
these two divisions of industry 
must continue to work together. 

Mr. Burnham sstressed_ his 
argument with the statement 
“While the sales department 
wants all the business it can 
possibly get, we want it on a 
sound basis.” 

L. B. Wilson, Vice-President 
of the New York Chapter, an- 
nounced before the meeting that 
the membership of the institute 
has now reached the 500 mark 
the largest in the annals of the 
Institute. 


ne 


Twin City Groups 
Hear of Benefits 
of Capital Bureau 


St. Paul—C. F. Baldwin, 
Manager of the Washington 
Service Bureau, was the speak- 
er at the December 8th dinner 
meeting of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held at 
the St. Paul Athletic Club. This 
was a joint meeting with the 
Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men. 

Mr. Baldwin impressed the 
large attendance at this dinner 
session with the importance of 
closer study of legislative mat- 
ters both at Washington and at 
our State Capitol. Mr. Bald- 
win pointed out how the new 
Washington Service Bureau has 
been able to assist a large num- 
ber of NACM members during 
the past year. The range of 
cases covered includes such 
items as government contracts, 
information about new U. S. 
laws, etc. 





Philadelphia—The Philadel- 
phia Credit Women’s Club en- 
tertained the members of the 


Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania at the 
Annual Christmas Party on 
Tuesday night, December 8th. 
A turkey dinner followed by 
dancing provided the entertain- 
ment for a most enjoyable eve- 
ning with a large crowd in at- 
tendance. 


Chicago.—Members of the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men were entertained on De- 
cember 21st at the Sky Roof 
Inn, 185 North Wabash Ave., 
at a Christmas Party sponsored 
by the Chicago Herd of the 
Royal Order of Zebras. A buf- 
fet dinner was served at 6:30 
followed by dancing and other 
attractive entertainment. 





Cincinnati—The Cincinnati 
Association celebrated Christ- 
mas on December 17th at a big 
party held at the Cincinnati 
Club. A dinner dance and en- 
joyable program of entertain- 
ment was arranged by a com- 
mittee under the direction of 
W. D. Drexelius. A large num- 
ber of presents were given 
out by Santa Claus during the 
party. 





Milwaukee.—Saturday, De- 
cember 19th, the Milwaukee 
Assocation of Credit Men, and 
guests, celebrated at their an- 
nual Christmas Party, held at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 
A number of prizes donated by 
companies enrolled in the 
NACM were distributed during 
the evening. Dancing was start- 
ed during the dinner hour with 
a large floor show being pre- 
sented from one of the nearby 
cafes at 10:30. 





Richmond.—Joe Wilke, who 
acted as Chairman for the An- 
nual Christmas Party of the 
Richmond Association of Cred- 
it Men, at the Commonwealth 
Club, on December 18th, cer- 
tainly put on a most outstanding 
program for the Mid-Winter 
roundup of the credit men and 
their wives. An extensive pro- 
gram of entertainment was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilke during 
the hours of the dinner and 
breaking through the . dance 
which followed. 





Cleveland.—Once each year 
the credit men of the Cleveland 
Association go Keno. This year 
it was at the annual Christmas 
Party, held on December 16th, 
at Hotel Cleveland. The en- 
tertainment opened with a tur- 


Christmas Parties 
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key dinner served in the Grand 
Ballroom. Following dinner 
twelve games of Keno were 
staged in the Red Room with 
prize turkeys as a reward for 
the agile winners. In addition 
there were chickens, ducks, 
hams, appetizers, cheese, fruit, 
fruit cakes, candy, etc. Follow- 
ng the Keno games dancing was 
enjoyed in the Ballroom. In 
order to obtain advance reser- 
vations, two colors of tickets 
were used. Those making their 
reservations in advance had 
white tickets, which assured 
them of being served first at 
the big turkey dinner, while 
those holding the red tickets 
had to take their chance on 
service at the banquet. The ex- 
perience of previous years 
brought the members flocking 
in with their reservations so 
that a great majority of those 
on hand were served after pre- 
senting the white tickets. 





New York.—The Credit Wom- 
en’s Group, of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association held 
its annual Christmas Party on 
December 29th, at the Building 
Trades Employers Club, 2 Park 
Avenue. The party began with 
a dinner at 6:30, and continued 
during the evening with music 
and dancing. A grab bag was 
one of the features of the pro- 
gram being used to dispose of 
gifts brought in by those attend- 
ing the party. 





Chicago—Mrs. Wm. H. 
Pouch, New York City, was 
the guest of honor at the Christ- 
mas Party of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club of Chicago, which 
was held on Tuesday evening, 
December 8, in the Medical and 
Dental Arts Building. Over one 
hundred credit women were 
present to greet Mrs. Pouch and 
listen to her inspirational mes- 
sage. 


Gilder Writes Book 


Rodman Gilder for sever- 
al years editor of Credit 
Monthly before its name was 
changed to Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management has just 
had a new book published by 
the Houghton-Miffin Com- 
pany. 


The title of the book 
is “The Battery.” 

Mr. Gilder’s book was giv- 
en mention in the book re- 
view section of the New York 


papers where it received 
uniform high praise by the 
reviewers. 





Patman Law Is 


Discussed for 
G. Rapids Men 


Grand Rapids.—Executive 
Manager Henry H. Heimann, 
discussed the Robinson-Patman 
Bill and its affect upon whole- 
sale and manufacturing enter- 
prise at a large luncheon meet- 
ing, held at Pantlind Hotel, De- 
cember 14th. 

Representatives from Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon, and Lansing, 
came to Grand Rapids to at- 
tend the luncheon. The com- 
mittee headed by Fred Luneke 
had charge of the luncheon 
meeting, which was one of the 
largest held by the Grand Rap- 
ids Association this year. One of 
the important benefits of the 
meeting came from the large 
number of executives other than 
treasurers and credit men who 
took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mr. Heimann 
discuss this very important piece 
of Federal legislation. 





False Statement Brings 
Penalty of Two Years 
To NewYork Merchant 


New York.—Sam S. Fox ali- 
as Joseph Wolff, who conducted 
business under the style of the 
Murray Hill Hosiery Jobbing 
Co., at 54 West 30th Street, was 
sentenced to serve a term of 
two years in a Federal peni- 
tentiary by Judge Moscowitz in 
the U. S. District Court. 

The defendant was convicted 
by a jury on an_ indictment 
charging him with having used 
the mails in a scheme to de- 
fraud through the circulation of 
false financial statements for 
the purpose of procuring credit. 
He claimed a net worth of 
$8,231 as of April 13, last, over 
liabilities of only $277. 

The prosecution of the case 
was conducted by Assistant U. 
S. Attorney Curtis C. Shears in 
cooperation with Postoffice In- 
spector Frank D. Boyle as an 
aftermath of complaints re- 
ceived by the Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 





MISS HAIGHT IMPROVES 

Miss Wilma Haight, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Haight 
of New York, is improving after 
an operation just after the 
Christmas holiday. Miss Haight 
served as secretary to her father 
during his term as National 
President during 1935-36 and 
has attended a number of Na- 
tional conventions with Mr. and 
Mrs. Haight. 
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Angel Bowlers 
Issue Defy to 
All Alley Kings 


Los Angeles.—The bowlers 
of the Los Angeles Association 
have been toppling: the ten pins 
so consistently so far this year 
that they are now out with a 
challenge to bowlers from other 
associations. Walter H. Wane, 
Assistant. Secretary of the Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion proposes a tournament by 
mail between various associa- 
tions and has issued a definite 
challenge to the bowlers at 
Toledo and also those at De- 
troit. Mr. Wane suggestion is 
covered in the following an- 
nouncement to. the Toledo and 
the Detroit Associations. 

“The Los Angeles Association 
is how in its third year of 
bowling tournaments, and the 
thought occurred to us here that 
it would create considerable in- 
terest to challenge the high team 
in each of your respective 
leagues to roll off and it is 
suggested that it be conducted 
in this manner: 

“That on a given night the 
team standing high in the De- 
troit league and the high team 
in the Toledo and Los Angeles 
leagues bowl three games. Then 
the week following the low 
team would be eliminated and 
the two high teams would roll 
for the first place. Of course 
the scores would be recorded by 
a score keeper from the bowling 
alley, and the sheets forwarded 
to the other two Associations 
would be signed by the score 
keeper and linesman. 

“At the present time we are 
about half through with our 
tournament. If you two gen- 
tlemen are in favor of this, and 
also the President of your bowl- 
ing league, then we might have 
another roll off at the end of 
the season between the three 
high teams at that time. I am 
sure that Dick Tobin would 
give us a writeup in Credit 
and Financial Management, and 
this should create considerable 
interest not only between the 
three bowling leagues, but pos- 
sibly also throughout the United 
States. 

“Our league is conducted on 
a handicap basis: 190 scratch 
with a two-thirds handicap. 

“If it is agreeable with your 
leagues, I would suggest some 
night the week of January 11th 
for the first match between the 
three teams, to be followed up 
the next week with the two high 
teams. 

“I am sending you a copy of 






























ZEBRAFFAIRS 


Eighteen members of the New 
Orleans Herd of the Royal 
Order of Zebras on December 
2nd adhering to their nomadic 
instinct braved a heavy down- 
pour of December rain, and fed 
at the trough provided thru 
the courtesy of the Jackson 
Brewing Company. 

The host had prepared a 
most lavish supply of food. 
Platter upon platter of cold 
meats, sausages and salad, as 
well as a never ending supply 
of its famous “Jax.” - 

Superzeb Brister reviewed the 
activities of the herd from its 
inception to date. His report 
was most interestingly pre- 
pared. 

The following officers were 
re-elected: Exalted Superzeb, G. 
E. Brister, American Sugar 
Refg. Co.; Zebratary, Chas G. 
Cobb, New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Assn; Most Noble Ass 


of Asses, J. A. Monier, Jr., 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Company; Royal Jackass, 
R. L. Simpson, C. T. Patterson 
and Co.; Three Horse Power 
Burro, R. A. Piske, Jaubert 
Brothers; Keeper of the Zoo, 
H. J. Fremaux, Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. 

Superzeb Brister reported 
that the Zebra Treasury had 
been enhanced by $35.62 by a 
ride on the Steamer President. . 

Active plans were made for 
the year 1937. Committees be- 
ing appointed to find ways and 
means of sending one or more 
Zebras to the Chicago conven- 
tion in June 1937. 

W. Coquille, Mayor of Ba- 
you Pom Pom, entertained the 
herd with a number of Cajan 
stories. 

The meeting adjourned with 
the singing of Auld Lang Syne. 








Princeton Prof. Tells 
How to Cut City Taxes 


Newark.—Dr. John F. Sly, 
Secretary, of the Princeton Lo- 
cal Government Survey, told 
the members of the New Jersey 
Association of Credit Men, on 
December 10th, there were three 
ways to reduce public expendi- 
tures. His suggestions were: 
first, application of the princi- 
ple of fiscal management to 
public affairs. Secondly, in- 
crease of the efficiency of the 
tax dollar through functional re- 
adjustments, and third, regula- 
tion of expenditures by con- 
trolling them. Dr. Sly pointed 
out that we must first decide 
what local services we want, 
and second how much they are 
worth, and third can we pay 
for them. 

Aften listening to Dr. Sly, 
the association voted to appoint 
a committee which would en- 
courage the formation of a 
joint committee to be composed 
of representatives of the sev- 
eral trade associations. 


the standings of the teams as 
of last week, and from this you 
will note that the men here in 
the west do not roll nearly as 
good games as do the boys in 
the east, where bowling is much 
more popular. 

“After taking up this matter 
with the presidents of your 
leagues, I will be pleased to 
hear from you.” 


Wins Lawyers of 
Oklahoma Bar by 
His Magic Tricks 


Oklahoma City.—Just to prove 
his point that the sign language 
sometimes is more effective than 
the spoken word, emmett E. 
Barbee, Secretary-Manager of 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, scored a big 
hit recently with his appearance 
at the annual dinner meeting of 
the Oklahoma Bar Association. 
Mr. Barbee was slated on the 
program to give a serious talk 
and was introduced in that man- 
ner. 


For the next twenty minutes 
he did a bunch of his well- 
known _ slight-of-hand tricks, 
which he told the attorneys were 
presented to demonstrate ex- 
actly how lawyers handled 
cases, law suits and bankrupt- 
cies. 

The legal lights accepted Mr. 
Barbee’s “kidding” quite good- 
naturedly and have invited him 
to return to the next session of 
the association and really give 
them a serious talk on the work 
accomplished by the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Delegates attending the West 
Coast dinner at the N.A.C.M. 
convention in Richmond last 
June will recall that Mr. Bar- 
bee is quite expert with his 
tricks. 
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Illinois Fair 
Trade Statute 
Is Held Valid 


(Cont'd from P. 40) 

The contention that the act 
denies the equal protection of 
the laws in violation of the 14th 
amendment upon the ground 
that it confers a privilege upon 
the producers and owners of 
goods identified by trade mark, 
brand or name which it denies 
in the case of unidentified goods, 
is also not tenable. The equal 
protection clause does not pre- 
clude the states from resorting 
to “classification for the pur- 
poses of legislation as long as 
that classification is reasonable, 
not arbitrary, and rests upon 
some. ground of difference hav- 
ing a fair and substantial re- 
lation to the object of legisla- 
tion, so that ‘all persons sim- 
ilarly circumstanced shall be 
treated alike. The Illinois act 
satisfies this test. The classifi- 
cation is reasonable’ in: view of 
the essential difference ‘between 
trade marked goods and others 
not so identified. 


* * # 


On December 7, 1936, in Pep 
Boys etc. v. Pyroil Sales Com- 
pany, the Fair Trade Act of 
California (Stat. 1931 p. 583; 
Stat. 1933, p. 793) was also held 
constitutional by the Supreme 
Court on the authority of the 
decision in the Old Dearborn 
Distributing Company v. Sea- 
gram-Distillers Corporation, 
supra. 


Foreign Traders See 
Little Spanish Cash 


New York.—Consensus of 
opinion expressed at the De- 
cember 16th round table con- 
ference of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men held at Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia was that the rumors that 
most American merchants have 
recently received payments of 
“blocked funds” from Spain was 
premature to say the least. Of 
those present at the round table 
discussion no one had heard of 
any payments coming out of 
Spain on old accounts. Some 
purchases have been made 
through American houses to 
Spanish firms having foreign 
offices. 

Reports on other European 
countries were discussed at the 
round table. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In St. Louis: The Men Behind the Association 


The Board of Directors and Credit Methods and Practices Committee of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, and the Board of Directors of the Adjustment Bureau, St. 


Louis Association of Credit Men 


Beginning with the gentleman in the foreground and going around the table, in the picture are: 


C. W. Hughes, National Lead Co.; A. R. Gilmore, Sherwin-Williams Co.; Fred J. Blum, Midwest Piping and Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Vice-President, Adjustment Bureau; Paul H. Dean, Graham Paper Co.; W. W. Loop, Grinnell Co.; 
John Mannshardt, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; R. J. Widman, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Edw. Nies, Goddard Grocery Co.; 
W. N. Halliday, Simmons Hdwe. Co., Vice-President, Association; R. C. Thrower, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.; 
W. E. Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co.; C. R. Bressem, McKesson-Robbins, Inc., President, Association; Orville Livingston, 
Secretary; Geo. Kleinschmidt, Mercantile-Commerce National Bank; H. L. Welch, First National Bank in St. Louis, 
President, Adjustment Bureau; H. A. Pecher, Skinner & Kennedy Staty. Co., Vice-President, Association; O. S. Dietz, 
General Electric Supply Corp.; V. C. Eggerding, Merchants Loan and Finance Co.; A. C. Young, Majestic Mfg. Co.; 
F. W. Geisler, Armour and Co.; R. C. Knaup, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Vice-President, Association; I. J. Gale, Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Co.; E. L. Boneau, Brown Shoe Co.; L. J. Freuler, Royal Garment Co. 


This photograph, and others 
to follow, will have a special 
interest for credit executives. 
Individually and collectively, 
they will be the visual evidence 
that in every market in the 
country there is a group repre- 
sentative of the credit frater- 
nity serving without compen- 
sation to promote better credit 
conditions in the business com- 
munity. 


The St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men occupies a place in 
any mention of Credit Inter- 
change Service because of the 
part it has played in that ac- 
tivity. St. Louis was not the 
first Association to organize a 
local Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau but it was a leader in mak- 
ing the nation-wide exchange 
of ledger experience informa- 
tion an accomplished fact. It 


ae 


bore a considerable part of the 
cost of a long period of devel- 
opment in National Credit 
Interchange. It was due in no 
small degree to their efforts 
that the framework of a Na- 
tional Credit Interchange or- 
ganization was maintained un- 
til the present method of op- 
eration was devised and prov- 
en practical by actual opera- 
tion and service to members. 





The Board of Directors and Credit Methods and Practices Committee of the Omaha Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men 


Front Row—left to right: R. J. Smith, Loose Wiles Biscuit Co.; F. L. Browne, Deep Rock Oil Corp.; H. R. Burke, 
Eggerss-O’Flyng Co., Vice-President, Association and Chairman, Committee; D. H. Baldwin, Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
President, Association; G. P. Horn, Executive Manager; Miss D. R. Cain, K-B Printing Co.; W. H. Johnson, Dold 


Packing Co. 


Second Row—left to right: J. H. Moore, Omaha National Bank; H. F. Finks, H. A. Marr Grocery Co.; J. M. Ford, 
Jr., Peterson Litho. & Printing Co.; Geo.’O. Gill, WorldPublishing Co.; A. C. Walstrom, Bemis Bros. Bag Co.; 
F. H. Herzog, Pillsbury Flour Mills; J. J. Hartnett, Brinn & Jensen Co.; A. W. Zahrte, General Outdoor Advertis- 


ing Co. 


Third Row—left to right: W. A. Brown, Orchard & Wilhelm Co.; M. E. Sorensen, Bee-News Publishing Co.; F. A. 
E. Hansen, Crane Company; A. C. Hachten, Don Lee Furniture Co.; Chas. R. Moore, A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co.; 
E. P. Trussell, Armour & Co.; H. E. Storm, Fairmont Creamery Co.; Leo Murray Jerpe Commission Co. 


This recent photograph of a 
joint meeting of the Omaha 
Board and Committee evi- 
dences the new thought in As- 
sociation affairs: the belief 
that the various Association 
activities can no longer be con- 
sidered on a piece-meal basis. 

Omaha is building a com- 
plete, unified program of serv- 
ice: Maintaining educational 


activities; providing oppor- 
tunity for development of ex- 
perience through meetings; 
maintaining Credit Inter- 
change Service. for the ex- 
change of up-to-date informa- 
tion between creditors; sup- 
porting legislative activities 
providing for the re-habilita- 
tion of economical liquidation 
of involved debtors, with at- 
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tention to the dishonest debtor 
through fraud prevention. 

Omaha believes that these 
activities should not be treated 
as separate and distinct; that 
each is an essential part of a 
complete service, and that the 
only foundation for this com- 
plete service is credit infor- 
mation as developed through 
the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus. 
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New Year Will 
Bring Activity 
Upon Program 


(Continued from page 41) 
subscription of approximately 
$8,000 was secured from just a 
few firms, but. none of these 
pledges are in our office and 
therefore are not included in 
our report. This is also true of 
many other cities. Yesterday a 
National Director from the Pa- 
cific Northwest informed me 
that the Clearing House in his 
city had subscribed $1,000. 

“If I were to total the writ- 
ten reports to me of pledges 
the showing would be of 
course much larger than the 
figures I indicate. I have no 
doubt that of this moment many 
times the sums we are report- 
ing are actually subscribed. 
Pledges are beginning to come 
in daily now and in increasing 
numbers. 

“One of the fine things about 
the reports we receive is that 
the Program is aiding other 
Association activities and de- 
veloping a new Association in- 
terest.” 





(Continued from page 41) 

5. Do you find inventories 
during 1936 compared with 
1935 to have been maintained 
on a percentage level that is 
higher or lower? 74% found 
inventories during 1936 to be 
maintained average 14% high- 
er; 3% found inventories dur- 
ing 1936 to be maintained aver- 
age 10% lower; 23% found 
inventories during 1936 to have 
been unchanged. 

6. (For commercial members 
of the Council). Has bank 
Credit in your locality been 
eased as regarding commercial 
loans? Since a year ago—YES 
88%, NO 12%; Since 2 years 
ago—YES 89%, NO 11%. 

7. (For banking members of 
the Council). Has the validity 
of loan applications justified 
bank credit expansion? Since 
a year ago—YES 55%, NO 
45%; Since 2 years ago—YES 
55%, NO 45%. 

8. What are your firm’s in- 
ventories in percentage com- 
pared to the six year depression 
average? 81% of those report- 
ing had inventories 20% high- 
er; 8% of those reporting had 
inventories 6% lower; 11% of 
those reporting had inventories 
at the same level. 

9. How do your firm’s oper- 
ating profits in the first three 
quarters of 1936 compare in 
percentage with the period of 
last year? 78% of the report- 
ing firms had an average 50% 
above; 8% of the reporting 


“What Do I get for My Dollar?” 
A Los Angeles Woman Answers 


Los Angeles —“‘What Do I 
Get for My Association Dol- 
lar?” is a question asked and 
answered in a recent issue of 
“The Last Word,” the monthly 
publication of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club of the Los Angeles 
Association and here is the 
answer presented by one of the 
credit women: 

“Let us answer that question 
by asking: What would the 
credit profession be without an 
association of credit men? 

“No doubt, many firms can 
get by without membership in 
the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association provided they are 
content to stand by and reap 


the many intangible benefits 
without contributing financially 
and morally to its cause, but 
they would be operating under 
a great difficulty if there were 
no credit men’s association, 
either locally or nationally, 
working for the interest of all 
in the profession. 

“The least an active business 
concern can do is to contribute 
financially, but what the organ- 
ization needs more than your 
financial support is your moral 
support. They need your co- 
operation, your ideas, and your 
suggestions to carry on the 
work to meet the ever changing 
trends industrially, politically, 
and socially.” 








N. Orleans Chapter 
Opens Season With 
Big Dinner Meet 





New Orleans.—The New Or- 
leans Chapter, National Insti- 
tute of Credit, held the first of 
a series of Winter dinner 
meetings late in November. 

Mr. E. S. Rittler, of Moses, 
Rittler Dienes, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, presented the 
main feature of the program to 
adopt the Natural Business 
Year. Mr. Rittler demonstrated 
exclusively why manufacturers 
and wholesalers should close 
their books when inventories, 
receivables, etc. are at their 
lowest point rather than the 
present custom of closing at the 
end of the calendar year, at 
which time, in many instances, 
inventories and receivables are 
at their peak. 


Killed in Auto Crash 





Allentown, Pa.—Mrs. Tryon 
F. Bauer, Bethlehem, Pa., a 
member of the Lehigh Valley- 
Berks Credit Association, was 
killed in an automobile acci- 
dent early in December. Her 
husband was also severely in- 
jured but at last reports was 
rapidly recovering. 


firms had an average 15% be- 
low; 14% of the reporting firms 
had an average approximately 
the same. 

10. What is the average per- 
cent of your firm’s 1936 sales 
compared to the same period 
in 1933? 97% of the firms re- 
port an average 55% higher; 
1% of the firms report an aver- 
age 10% lower; 2% of the firms 
report “same.” 
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Convention Trips Are 
Features in St. Paul’s 
Membership Campaign 





St. Paul.—Several members 
of the St. Paul Association are 
looking forward to a free trip 
to the NACM Convention in 
Chicago next June as a result 
of a membership contest just 
inaugurated by S. C. Brennon, 
as chairman of the membership 
committee of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation. Since the inauguration 
of the contest, several additions 
have been made to the local 
association roster through the 
efforts of members of the Zebra 
organization who have scored 
their required membership ap- 
plication as a fee for retaining 
their Zebra standing. 





Wm. Hobson, Ft. Wayne 
Charter Member, Dies 





Fort Wayne.—Members of the 
Fort Wayne Association of 
Credit Men are mourning the 
death on December 11th of 
William Hobson, who has been 
active in the local association 
for almost twenty years. He 
was one of the charter mem- 
bers and to a great extent 
responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Fort Wayne unit 
in 1917. 

He served as the first secre- 
tary of the Fort Wayne Asso- 
ciation and has been very ac- 
tive in association’s affairs un- 
til recent months. Mr. Hobson 
was connected with the Fort 
Wayne Pipe & Supply Company 
approximately twenty-eight years 
and served as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of that company for many 
years. 


Bank Men and 
Accountants at 
Louisville Fete 


Louisville—On the evening 
of December 10th., the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association 
tendered a dinner to the Ken- 
tucky Society of Certified Public 
Accountants and a number of 
the leading bankers, represent- 
ing the Louisville Clearing 
House Association. The pur- 
pose was to promote a closer re- 
lationship between these impor- 
tant groups, and more particu- 
larly, a round-table discussion 
of the Natural Business Year. 

As a result of this conference, 
committees from the Kentucky 
Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the Louisville 
Clearing House Association met 
the next day, and mapped-out a 
definite educational program, 
for the promotion of the natural 
business year movement, which 
includes a direct mailing cam- 
paign among those firms in 
Louisville, who are not observ- 
ing the natural business year 
closing, recommended for their 
particular industry. This will 
be supplemented by articles in 
the CRISP CREDIT CHIPS, 
the publication of the Louis- 
ville Association, and by litera- 
ture from the natural business 
year council in New York City. 
In the spring, a prominent au- 
thority on this subject will be 
brought to Louisville, to ad- 
dress credit and business execu- 
tives under the joint sponsor- 
ship of those participating in the 
Meeting. 

Louisville credit leaders re- 
cognize the splendid possibili- 
ties afforded their organization 
through closer co-operation with 
the certified public accountants 
and bankers. 

The meeting was in charge of 
the finance and banking com- 
mittee of the Louisville Asso- 
ciation, composed of: D. W. 
Potter, First National Bank; 
Deroy Scott, Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co.; H. G. Buckner, 
Louisville Trust Co.; R. L. 
Wyckoff, Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Co.; E. H. Heller, 


Chairman, Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank. 


Look for a New 
Credit 
Correspondence 


Contest 
Announced 


in February 
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(Continued from page 30) 


WARE 

National Chairman 

E. W. Hillman, The Federal Glass Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice Chairmen 

Fred S. Bennett, Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. New Kensington, Pa. 

D. M. Messer, Dohrmann Commercial 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


GRAPHIC ARTS & OFFICE OUT- 
FITTERS 
National Chairman 
Wm. I. Johnston, Horder’s Incorporated, 
Chicago. 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
National Chairman 
C. R. Kierstead, J. Wiss & Sons Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. 
Vice Chairman 
F. O. Reibott, Natl Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARDWARE WHOLESALERS 

National Chairman 

F. S. Walden, Strevell-Patterson Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vice Chairmen 

Edward K. Gleason, Hibbard, Spencer 
Bartlett Co., Chicago. 

Horace Coffin, Baker-Hamilton and Pa- 
cific Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


INSURANCE 

National Chairman 

Don C. Campbell, America Fire In- 
surance Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen 

J. Dillard Hall, U. S. & G. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

T. Alfred Fleming, Natl. Bd. of Fire 
Underwriters, New York, N. Y. 

Edward King, Hooper-Holmes 
New York, N. Y. 


IRON & STEEL 

National Chairman 

J. N. Moylan, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen 

T. J. Sullivan, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Edward J. Foley, Republic Steel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. J. Digan, U. S. Steel Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Paul W. Miller, Atlantic Steel Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. B. Sugden, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

G. L. Edwards, U. S. Steel Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


REINFORCING & BAR STEEL 
National Chairman 
Robert Young, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


JEWELRY WHOLESALERS 
National Chairman 
Arnold Price, The Ball Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Vice Chairman 
John M. Biggins, Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
National Chairman 
H. E. Kay, Industrial Brownhoist Co., 
Bay City, Michigan. 
MACHINERY, MACHINISTS & MAN- 
UFACTURERS SUPPLIES 


Inc., 


National Chairman 

Oscar Iber, O. Iber Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman 

Charles Herzog, Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Chicago. 


MEAT PACKERS 

National Chairman 

Fred D. Wetzel, Jourdan Packing Co., 
Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen 

D. B. McCoy, Wilson & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . 

A. L. Jones, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

W. H. Johnson, Dold Packing Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY 
National Chairman 
Fred Carpenter, National Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER 
—Industrial Sales Division 
National Chairman 
Fred J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER 
—Trade Sales Division 
National Chairman 
Carl G. Lueders, Sunnyside Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


PAPER PRODUCTS & CONVERTORS 


National Chairman 

Hugh K. Crawford, Container Corp. 
of America, Chicago. 

Vice Chairman 

Herman Brunner, Central Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. 


FINE PAPER 


National Chairman 

George G. Marguerat, 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice Chairman 

Samuel Wulsohn, Berkshire Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


WALL PAPER 


National Chairman 
E. M. Lennon, Lennon Wall 
Company, Joliet, Illinois. 


PETROLEUM REFINERS 


National Chairman 

J. M. Judson, Sinclair 
Chicago. 

Vice Chairman 

J. J. Gannon, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Chicago. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
National Chairman 


Butler Paper 


Paper 


Refining Co., 


C. H. Rison, Grinnell Co., Providence, 


R. I 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
National Chairman 


R. W. Forwood, Consumers Power Co., 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Vice Chairman 


A. A. Ergens, New York Edison Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Edward R. Cullis, Tennessee Electric 


Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STATIONERY, 


TURERS 
No chairman at present 


TEXTILE 
National Chairman 


John L. Redmond, Crompton Richmond 


Co., New York, New York. 





SCHOOL & OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES MANUFAC- 





How Uncle Sam 
v helps get jobs 


the duty of promoting employment op- 
portunities for veterans. Under his su- 
pervision representatives, specializing 
in services to veterans, are found in 
all but the smallest employment offices. 
as a result a quarter of a million jobs 
were found for veterans in the year 
ended June 30, 1936. 

Special consideration is also given to 
the problems of young people seeking 
employment for the first time, and to 
those with little or no work experience. 
In many offices in the larger centers 
special sections of the employment of- 
fices are devoted to this work. In addi- 
tion to the normal duties of finding 
jobs for these young applicants, the 
trained employment service personnel 
carefully analyzes the experience and 
capabilities of the applicants, with a 
view to making suggestions regarding 
opportunities available in various fields 
and the steps to be taken to qualify 
the applicant for various types of work. 


The public employment offices do 
not compete with the placement ef- 
forts made by unions. In many locali- 
ties the unions cooperate with the office 
to the extent that they let the Em- 
ployment Service handle all their place- 
ment activities and are thus relieved 
of the expense and burden of doing the 
work themselves. 

The benefits of the Employment 
Service facilities are offered free to 
employers and workers alike. The rec- 
ord of the Employment Service during 
the first three years—approximately 
334 million placements made in pri- 
vate employment—is concrete evidence 
of its real value to both groups. Most 
encouraging of all is the fact that the 
level of private placement has risen 
steadily during the present year. Place- 
ments in private industry made during 
the first 6 months of this year have 
consistently exceeded those in the same 
period a year ago. 

The Employment Service is now in- 
itiating a renewed effort to find jobs 
in private industry for people regis- 
tered with the Service. The work of 
solicitation which has been carried on 
will be greatly increased, and there 
are definite indications that opportuni- 
ties for private jobs for registered ap- 
plicants will be much greater in the 
immediate future than in the past. 

—“Labor Information Bulletin.” 
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Thank You, Mr. Ollay! 


What More Need Be Said About 
‘CREDIT MANUAL of Commercial Laws — 
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except —_ 


to remind all 
business executives 
that only a small 
number of the 
1937 Edition is 
left—that you 
should send at once 
for your copy of 
this important 


business hand book 


Mail the coupon to 
get your copy 


Here in One Book You Will Find Concise Explanations of Laws Which Directly Affect 


[ the Conduct of Your Business, such as: 


—New Federal tax on “undistributed profits’— 
the first tax of its kind ever enacted in this country. 


—New Payroll Taxes—Federal and State. 
—Robinson-Patman Act—anti-price discrimination. 


—Walsh-Healey pean hours, wages and 
&. working conditions on work performed under 
Government contract. 


—Mechanics’ Lien and Landlords’ Lien Laws. 


—Miller Act—relating to bonds on public improve- 
ments. 


—Chattel Mortgage and Conditional Sales Laws. 
—Decedents’ Estate Laws. 


—The Federal Bankruptcy Law—including 1936 
regulations. . 


—The General Law of Contracts. 
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Publications Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue, New York City 


Send me Come mail a oer of the 1937 Edition of CREDIT 
MANUAL of Commercial Laws together with your invoice for 
$5 (special price of $4.25 will be invoiced to N.A.C.M. members). 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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